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LIVERPOOLana LONDON 
and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
45 William Street, N. Y, 


Total Assets__._----- 26,740,105.76 
Assets in the U.S. over $3,000,000.00 


JAMES FE. PULSFORD, ARTHOR PELL, 
Resident Secretary- Assistant Secretary. 
CHARLES SEWALL, Second Assistant Secretary. 


LOth sorip Dividena. 1875 


50 per Cent. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Comp’y, 
120 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital--------- $400,000 00 
Assets, July 1, 1875.. 1,177,534 68 


NEW YORK, July 10t 1875. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED : 
ist. A Scrip Dividend of 
FIFTY PER CENT. 
to policy holders. Certificates to be issued August 20th, 
1875. 
2nd. Interest at the rate of 


SIX PER CENT. 
on outstanding scrip, payable August 20th, 1875, 
3rd. That the scrip issue of 1869 be paid in cash August 
20th. Interest on the same to cease utter June 30:h, 1875. 
4th, A cash dividend of 
EIGHT PER CENT .,, 


payable to stockholders July 12th. 








NEW YORK BANKERS, 








FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direot 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vesuments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erms 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & HATCH. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, Engiand. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855. 











(Corner of Finch Lane), Thread. 
HEAD OFFICE, { needle Street ; ’ 


if 34 Old Bond Street; 
BRANCH } us LP Seurt Road; 
udga : 
OFFICES. | 9194221 Edgware Road; 
(7 Lowndes Terrace, Knightsbridge. 
Susscrisep Caritat__--£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 





Parp-up CaPiTaL_..---. £600,000 0 0 
Reservep Funp----.-- £135,000 0 0 
Berectors 


Joun Jonzs, Exq., Chairman. 


Hewry Viovrs East, Esq. 

Aypreew Lawak, Esq. 

Rosert Liorp, Esq. x 

Wa. McArtuus, Eaq., James E. Vanner, Esq. 
Aid., M. P. Groror Youna, Esq. 

Wa. Macnavcuntan, Esq. Uenry Joun Atxinson, Esq 


Samuet Josnva, Esq. 
Joaquin De Manena Esq. 
WittraM Simpson, 


Manager: 
A.ragep Ggeoror Kennepr,. 


Secreary—C. J. Worrtn. 





Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
a! such moderate rates of C as shall be consid- 
ored consistent with sound mutual advantage, 
fhe interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 3lst December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or simultaneous Remitt Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London, 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Cliente and every dee 
scription ot geveral Banking Business 
transacted. 











THOS. L. THORNELL, Secretary, 


1 


The Officers and Clerk; ot the Bank are pledged not to 
the transactions of any ef its customers. 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
issue, against cash deposited, or satisiac 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Doddars for use 
in the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘terlamg for usc iv 
any part of the world. 


THEY ALSO [8S8UE COMMERCIAL CREDITS 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITATW aNv 
(IRELAND. 


WALTER T. HATCH,  NATH’L W. T. HATCH, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. | Member Stock Exchange 


W. T. HATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 

- DEALERS IN os 
United States Securities, 
FORBIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 

BUY AND 8ELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 


Also, Gold over the counter,in lots to suit customers, at 
he market price for the moment, 


Liberal Arrangements made with Banks and 





Special Attention paid t) Orders for Investmeat. 
Greenebaum Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, 


i Nassau Street, N. Y., 
CORNER OF WALL SIrREEKT.) 


CHICAGO HOUSE: H. Greenebaum & Co. 
Issue Drafts and Credits on Europe 


Cable Transters 
ON EUROPE AND CALIFORNIA. 





THE 
CANADIAN Bank 0: Commerce. 
REESE. $6,000,000 Gold. 
ee ee $1,500,000 Gold 


The New York Agency, 60 WALL STREET, 


Buyeand Sells Steriing Exchange, makes Cable Trinsfers, 
rrants Commercial Credits, ard traneacts : ther Banking 
business. J. G. HARPER, | Agents 
J. H. GOADBY, ; **ents- 


MEN AND IDIOMS 
OF WALL STREET. 


A Dictionary of Terms used on the 


American Bourse. 
CONTAINING 
ACOMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. R. BONDS, 











NEW YORK BANKERS. | NEW YORK BANKERS, 





J. & W. SELIGMAN & (0. 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS! 
Payable in any part ot Kurope, Asia, 
Africa, Australia and America. ; 
Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
graphic transfers of money on Kurore and 
California. 





H.C. WILLIAMS & CO 
- BANKERS, 

49 WALL STREET, N.Y., 
Transact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT ' Securttres, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME. 


t@ Dividends and Coupons Collected,.o# 
Interest Alowed on Depostis. 
ENRY ©. WILLIAMS, FRANK E, WILLIAMS, 
B. D. SKINNER. 


KNOBLAUCH & LICHTENSTEN, 


BANKERS, 
37 Broad Street, 


New York. 


Draw Bills of Exchange and Issue Letters of Oredit on 
all principal cities of ee 
O,en Cre.Jits on SHANGHAE and YOKOHAMA. 
1 hic Tra: sfers made. 
oe ‘ CHARLES KNOBLAUUH, 
Ceneral Partners.......- PAUL LIOHTENSTEIN. 


Special Partner.—DEUTSCHE BANK, Ber'in. 


- SIXPENNY 
SAVINGS BANK, 


Astor Place, N. ¥. 


Established 1853. 


5 Cents to $5,000 Dollars Received 


Bank open daily from 10 A, M. to 8 P. M. 
NOTICE.—44ru DIVIDEND. 


THK FORTY-FOURTH DIVIDEND, at the rate of 
SIX PER CENT. per annum, on sums of $500 and under, 











WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN SfO0CKS, BUNDS AND GOLD. 


72 PAGES. Sent Free To ANY ADDBFSS, 


Orders executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges by mail 
and telegraph. Collections made. Money invested and 
informtion given, by 


JOHN HICKLING & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 





72 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


and FIVE PERCENT. on sums over that sum, will be 
piaced to the credit of depositors on the 15th of August. 
M ney deposited up to A ugust 10th will draw interest 


from the Ist. a S i 
WILLIAM MILES, President. 
A. CU. COLLINS, Secretary. 
E. G. MATURLN, Assietant-Secretu: y. 








N.B.—The Bank will remove on or about the Ist of 
September to the coruer of Broadway and, Astor Place. 
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_ EDUCATION. 


Academy of the Sacred Heart, 


MANHATTANVILLE, N.Y City. 





This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
near the Central Park. The plan of in- 
struc.ion unites every advantage, which 
can contribute to an education at once 
solid and ‘tefined, and embraces a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. 

Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 

Scholastic. duties are resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


Bishop Hellmuth Col leges. 
LONDON, Ont., Canada, 


Afford the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS- 
TIAN EDUCATION, to the sons ard daughters of gentle- 
men, at VERY MODERATE CHARGES, ‘The Colleges are unc 
mile apart, and are both supplied with an able staff of 
European and experienced resident teachers. Distance 
from the Falls of Niagara, four hours by rail. 

President and Founder—The Right Rev. I. HELL- 
MUTH, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop ot Huron, 

Hellmuth College (Boys).—Heav Masrer: Rev. A. 
SWEATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Camb 
Sen. Opt. 

Hellmuth Ladies’ College. —Pariscirar ¢ 
DARNELL, Queens College, Cambridge. 

For particulars apply to the Principals 
respectively. The next term COMMENCES 
Sepremper Isr. 


Cottage Hill College ; $300 per annum 
Church Boarding School for Girls at York, Pa. 
A healthy location. Exrras: FRENCH, GERMAN, 
MUSIC and DRAWING. 
Rev. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 


RePERENCES Bishops: STEVENS and NHOWK, 


SPEAK IN SEASON ! 


The next Year begins September 15, 1875. 


FERRY HALL, Lake Forest, IIl., 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Musie, Art and General Literature; in a 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
tions to Young Ladies seeking an educa- 


tion. EDWARD P. WESTON. 
SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL, 


HOPEWELL Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
Hopewell, Mercer Co.,, N. J. 

Fall Term commences September 9th, 
1875. Lecation unsurpassed for health 
and beauty. Daily trains to New York 
and Philadelphia, by Mercer and Somer- 
set Railroad. Terms for Board and Tui- 
tion in Literary and Scientific Department, 
Music, French and Drawing, $250 per 
year. Address 

MISS E. H. BOGGS, Principal. 


Rev. H. F, 




















PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER, WN. Y. 

For Twenty Boys. For circulars address 

O. WINTHROP STARR, A.M, Principal. 


RYE SEMINARY,RYE.N.Y. 


Next session will commence September 13tb, 1875. For 
particulars apply to the Principal, Mrs. 8. J. LIFE. 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 


SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 


First Session begins September Ist, 
1875. A full Classical and Commercial 
Course, with special attention to English. 
(@ For Terms, &c., apply to 
_ Rr. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 

President. 


SEWARD INSTITUTE, 
For Boys and Young Men, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 


$160 pays for board, tuition, fuel, 
light, &c., &c., for Twenty Weeks, in this 
well-known institution. Advantages su- 
rior. Numberlimited. Send for cata- 
- e, T. G. SCHRIVER, A. M. 
ar __ivens on September 14th, 1875. 











Arohdiv’ of A ew York. 


; ali val 
Au 14 
ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, 
FORDHAM, NEW Yo. . 

The College offers every facility 1." 
Classical and Commercial Education. 

Stndies will be resumed on WeEDNEs- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER Sth, 1875, 

Terms : Board and Tuition, per year, 
$300. 

For further particulars apply to 

F. W. GOCKELN, 8.J., President, 





EDUGATION. 


CJARLIER INSTITUTE 


Central Park and Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 





TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 





Lessons resumed on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14th, 
from 9 to 1, and on September 20th from 9 to 3, 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN of Seven to Twenty. College, Business, 
West Point, Annapolis, Scientific Schools; French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken, Twenty teachers. - 

New building unsurpassed for location, ventilation, in- 
terior érr ts. Large gy fire-proof stairs, 
&e. Prospectus sent on application. 
PROF. CHARLIER, Director. 


Young Ladies’ 
Boarding and Day School, 


STAMFORD, CT., 
Mrs. C. E. RICHARDSON, Principal. 








This old-established School re-opens on 
September 22nd, 1875. 

The best advantages offered for thorough 
nstruction in EnGuisu, Frencu and Ger- 
aN, Superior as a Home School. 

(* Circulars sent on application. 





‘*In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
front rank of American and European 
Magazines.”’ - 7he News, Poughkeepsie, N. 


Why not Subseribe 
FOR 





iTHE GALAXY 


For 1875? 
IT IS THE 


Best American Magazine. 


No Family can Afford to do Without it, 

(f GIVES MOKE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MATTER FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTILER PERIODICAL 
OR BOOK PUBLISHED IN 
THE COUNTRY. 





Vrice $1 per year. Send for Prospectus 
“It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines.’’— Express, Buffalo, N. Y. 
THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 
THERE GALAXY 


Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Mavazine. 


“A model periodical; a credit to 
American periodical literature.”—Phia- 
delphia Press. 

Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 
cure such a Monthiy Visitant for 
the year 1875! 


Subscribe at Once. 


it cam be h d with either “Harper’s Weekly’ o: 
“Harper's Bazar,” or Appleton’s Weekly,” or “ Tue 
aition” for Sev+s Dotiars per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, 


B.T. BABBITT'’S 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 
- OR LYE, 


Of Double the Strength of any other 


SAPONIFYING SUBSTANCE, 


I have recently perfected a new method of gies my 
Potash, or Lye, and am now packing it only in Balls, the 
coating of which will saponify, and does not injure the 
Soap. 1t is packed in boxes containing 34 and 48 1b. Balls, 
and in no other way. Directions in English and German 
or making bard and soft soap with this Potash, accompa- 


nying each package. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
61 to 84 Washington Street, New Yorx 


5 20 per day. Agents wanted. All classes 
to of working people of both sexes, young 
and old, make more money at work for ts, in their own 
localities, during their e moments, or all the time 
than at any thing else. e offer employment that wil) 
pay handsomely for every hour’s work. Full particu- 

rs, terme, &c., sent free. Send us your address at once. 
Don’t delay. Now is the time. Don’t look fcr work or 
business elsewhere, until you have learned what we offer. 
G. Stixson & Co., Portland, Maine. 























———— 
Plersanrt and Profitable Emp!oyme«t — 
“Beautiful! “Charming!” “ Oh, w lovely !” 
, "what are they worth ?”’ &e. Such are the exclamations 
Ms ewho see the large elegant New Chromos pro- 
the European and - od ——- a 
ri They are all perfect Gems of Art. No 
Pubtishing Cv. te temptation’ to buy when seeing the 
“aa vocal Canvasse.”®, Agents, and ladies and gentlemen 
pater employment, wu! find this the best opening ever 
offered to make money. For full particulars, send stamp 
for confidential circular. Address F. GLEASON & CO,, 
738 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, | 








A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 


Mrs fLovise Cuanpirr Movrroy, author of 
‘ Bed-Time Stories,” but better known as the 
Brilliant Literary Correspondent, ‘*L. C. M.,” 
pays this graceful tribute to Sr. Nicnoxas : 

Sr. NicHonas seems to we, if not the best 
oossible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world has 
yetseen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gance to have two serials running at once, by 
two such anthors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Lirrne Women’ 
was the most popular book since ‘ Uncie Tom’s 
Canin,’ and already one can see that the ‘ Eicur 
Cousins’ must be nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wit —first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youne Surveyor,’ I 
like him so much ia January, that I sm deter- 
mined to make his further acquaintance. 

** But, after all, the ‘Eraur Covsins’ and the 
Youno Surveyor’ are only welcome guests— it 
8 Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in Sr. Nicoras 
nd makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 

made a saion, drawing from each visitor his 
best, and charming alike by her speech aud by 
her silence."’ 


A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 

J.T. Trowbridge’s Western Serial, just begun 
in Sr. Nicuoxas, gives a true picture of life on 
the prairies, and, moreover, touches boy-natare 
on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating 
and spirited incident as it is, it has the rare 
quality of showing the real manliness and every- 
day satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do 
his work well. Our Young Surveyor, with his 
jolity and sound practical sense, will be a 
power wong the boys of America. 

ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 
Jas some very striking features—a beautifal 
frontispiece, ‘*The Marmosets,” from one of 
Siz Epwim Lanpseer’s paintings ; and ‘+The 
ce Boat Song,” from Hans Brinxer—set to 
music by Grorce J. Huss; a Valentine St \ 


Harrison’s Young Ladies’ Journal. 





POINT LIMOGES, MEDIZVAL und all Fancy 
Braids. TRACINGS and WORK BEGUN. Linen Laces 
THREADS, &c. Supplied by Mue. GURNEY, at the 
lowest Impor‘ed prices, 186 Atlantic Street, BROOK- 
LYN, L. I.; N.Y. P. 0. Box 3527. 

@@> INSTRUCTION BOOKS in all the above Laces, 
SAMPLES and PRICE LISTS, 25 cents. 


BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear hair just issuing trom the skin, the 
hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, instant No disappointment, 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. 
and properly applied at LATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y Sold by all druggists. 

















W. A Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 


W. A. Batehelor’s Alaska Seal Oil 


for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 
for beauti- 


W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice fie sni 
preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath 
W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 
Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 


Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 
tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists. 





by Susan CoonmpGe ; an Article on the M ri- 
facture of Valentines, with hints howto »!e 
them — besides the usual charming variety in its 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year’s subscription to St. Nicuoxas, price 
only $3.60. Vol. 1 tound in red and gold, 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
Ove year’s subscription and Vor. One, Bounp, 
with a year’s subscription to Scrrpyer’s Monra- 
LX, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $10.00. lost- 
age prepaid, 

For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
Booxseiess and PostmastTER:. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE REMINGTON Works. 
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THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 
A'T VIENNA, 1873 


dhe Hiauest Onper or ‘‘ MepaL” AWARDED aT 
THE EXPosiTION. 


No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
Prize. 


A FEW GOOD REASONS 

1.. -A New Jnvention THorovos ty Txsrep and secured 
by Tatters Patent. 

2.—Makes a perfect Lock STITCH, alike on both sides 

Ul kinds of goods 

"Gene Lieut, Smoots, Nowerxss and Rariv —best 
cr ination of qualities. ¥ 
ge v4. — Runs for Years without Repairs. — 

65.— Will do all varielies of Work and Fancy Stitching it 
, superior manner. 

Seis Most easily Managed bs the operat Length of 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can be 
threaded without passing thread through holes. 

7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, tormng the 
stitch without the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cam 
or Lever Arms. Has the Aufomatic Drop Feed, which 





= ‘Freperick Brown, 


Ask for them. 


(Established 1822) 


Nueactusinc CHEMIST. 


MANUFACTURING 
& DISPENSING 

N. E. Corner Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





° 


SOLE PROPRIETOR AND MANUFACTURER 
——oF 


ESSENCE JAMAICA GINGER. 
CHOLERA MIXTURE. 

PRESERVED TARAXACUM JUICE. 
MUTTER’S COUGH SYRUP, 

BITTER WINE OF IRON, ™ 
COOPER’S ANTI-BILIOUS PILLS. 
CHAPMAN'S ANTI-DYSPEPTIC PILLS 
WISTAR’S COUGH LOZENGES, (from 


original prescription.) 
MRS. HARVEY’S COUGH SYRUP. 
DENTIFRICE, in Bottles. 


DENTIFRICE, in Tin Canisters, suitable for 
Travelers. 


ARABIAN RACAHOUT, in convenient bottles 


P ACENT FOR 
E. DEJARDIN’S SYRUP RED ORANGE, 
OF MALTA. 
None Genuine without my name as Agent on the Label, 


BROWN’S 


CORRESPONDENTS. 
SAVORY & MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, W. 
S. MAW, SON & THOMPSON, 
12 Aldersgate St., E. C. 
F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
37 Newgate St., E. C, 
G. VOSS, HAMBURG, ' 21 Johannis Strasse, 


E. DEJARDIN, PARIS, 2 Avenue de I’ Opera, 


LONDON, 


The attention of Druggists and the Trade generally, is called 
to the Price List of 





insures uniform length of stitch at any speed, Has our nes 


bar and prevents injury to thread. f 

&.—CoNnsTRUCTION most —_ ont rinusuep, It is: 
manufactured by the most skil/ful an i 
ics at tLe celebrated REMINGTON OKY, ILION 
w. Y¥. New Yorm Offce NO. 6 MADISON sQuaRe 
dvers’ Peumes 


Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needle 


ENCLISH & FRENCH 
MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 


PREPARATIONS, 


erience i mechan; 


Which will be mailed on application. 
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MISFIT CARPETS. 


Good sSecond-Fiand and Misfit 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, 


MATTINGS, &c., very cueaP, at the old place, 


112 FULTON STREET, - - 
(SIDE ENTRANCE.) 





NEW YORE 


ae” Goo’ mi to any part of the Country Free of Charge. ge} 
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THE ALBION. 














NEW YORK, SA 


TURDAY, SEPTEMBER U1, 
Lady Franklin, 


BY F. F. ELMS. 


1875, 








Then the ‘‘*hadow ” folded close in her embrace, 
Leaving all her olden life with scarce a sigh, 
Seeing, as a star, one only far-off face, 

Yet, did not this, one Laodamia die! 


On the distant, icy ocean, where be fled— 

In the tropics’ fervent breath her sighs arose — 

And the “ shade,” within her arms, » weight of lead— 
Still her weariness had never once repose. 


In the past of long ago, the days of youth, 

From her eyes gone out the radiance that had shone 

On the marriage-feast, when bright with hope and truth, 
She had | ound berself forever as his own. 





Ere the story of the hero she had sought, 

Of tbe ‘Shadow’ lying still upon her heart, 

Reached her craving ear. and with it mercy brought, 
Sweet tranquility, that never might depart, 

Yes, lady, we will pray that there may be, 

Tn this world of hand-allegiance, broken ties, 

More of real wife-devotion, that like thee, 

M re may claim the golden ‘* True,” beyond the skies. 


THE HISTORY AND LEGENDS OF OLD 


ENGLISH CASTLES AND ABBEYS. 
No. XLIV. 


LAUNCESTON CASTLE. 
THE HISTORY. 

Lanceston, otherwise, Dumhevid, or Launceston, is a 
borough town of Cornwall, on the Attery, a stream fall- 
ing into the Tamar. Its castle is seated on the top of a 
hill, west-south-west of the town, of which a full view 
is commanded from the western road. 

Below the wall is a large deep graff, which formerly 
surrounded it, and is still visible on the western side, 
the east being taken up partly by the highway and 
partly by buildings and gardens, which on the eastern 
side run up to the castle wall. The west gate is partly 
in ruins, and all traces of the chapel, the hall, and the 
constable’s house have disappeared, there being no 
other building left but a house which served, as stated 
by Gilbert, for a common gaol in 1838, At the north- 
east end stands the keep, on a high, tapered mound. A 
covered way formerly led to it, by an easy ascent of 
stone steps which have long since disappeared, as well 
as the roof, and the whole is in a most ruinous 
cond tion. 

** And truly,” says an old authority, “ it moveth com- 
passion to see the woful plight of this so pleasant a 
seat, accommodated with a fine park, formerly well 
wooded, and a small rivulet of water running through it. 
The whole being held for lease of lives, by Hugh Piper, 
Esq., who, by virtue thereof, is likewise constable of 
the castle and keeper of the goal, which was granted 
to his grandfather, Sir Hugh Piper, Bart., together with 
the Lieutenant-Governorship of Plymouth, by King 
Charles the Second, as a reward for his bravery in the 
Civil Wars, in one of the battles, during which the 
said Sir Ilugh Piper was left for dead in the field for a 
whole night ; being found the next morning, he was put 
into a warm bed and carefully looked to. He lived 





after this to a good old age, as may be seen by the in-| 


scription on his monument in the church. 

Robert, Earl of Mortop, and his successors, Earls of 
Cornwall, had their chief residence at this castle, 
through whom the town had many privileges and ex- 
emptions. These were burgesses belonging to the cas- 
tle, and inhabiting the town in the reign of Henry the 
Second. The town was, by Richard Ear] of Poictiers and 
of Cornwall, made a free borough. He was brother to the 
King, and granted the inhabitants power to elect their 
own bailiffs, a great privilege in those days. The 
prince’s father (the Black Prince) had, upon being 
created Duke of Cornwall, inter alia, the castle, 
borough, and “ honor ” of Launceston assigned to him 


and the heirs of his body, eldest sons of the Kings of! 


England, in whom accordingly this manner nas been 
vested ever since, and is now held in fee form by the 
heir-apparent to the Crown of England, being by birth 
Duke of Corrwall. 

The grey mouldering walls still occupy a consider- 
able extent of ground, and mark; the outline of the 
ancient structure. 


THE QUEEN OF BEAUTY. 
THE LEGEND. 


On a glowing August inorn, as the sun was rising 
up to the meridian, and tempering its ardent beams|amity,” responded the other. “ Nevertheless, I am 
in the waters of the flashing sea, a brilliant and! mistaken if we do not have this changed. Llere is 


-| golden fabries that were their decorations. 


the spectators, had already becn erected on the pre- 
vious day. 

| These tents and pavilions were decorated with rich 
tissues; silk and cloth of gold fluttered in abundance; 
and the white linen of which the tents were princi: 
pally formed, made a bright background for the glar- 
ing curtains which closed their entrances, and to the 
The seats 
of the galleries were crowded with a coarsely woven 
crimson cloth; the supporting posts were wound 
round with many-colored materials ; the whole again 
surmounted by the canvass roof, which, while it daz- 
zled the eye, cast a grateful and shady coolness on all 
below. 

This gallery occupied one entire end of the tilting- 
ground, and was for the use of the better sort of 
franklins, and freemen residents in the neighborhood 
of Launceston, who came thither to pay their respects 
to Count John, Lord of Launceston, and to enjoy the 
knightly sports and the festival that was to follow. 

At the opposite end was the pavilion of the Count 
himself, which was large enough to accommodate a 
number of nobles of his own grade, together with their 
countesses and other members of their families. A 
large pavilion, somewhat more elevated—so much so, 
that a group of persons could stand in it—and more 
daintily decorated than the other, lay to the right of 
the Count’s, and was intended for the “Queen of 
Beauty,” whom the knight that was victorious on the 
first day might select, to adjudge the prize to the win- 
ning combatants on the following days. 

To the left, again, was the opposite pavilion, not 
less sumptuously furnished and decorated than the 
rest, but by the mitre and other insigna worked in 
front of the cloth, it was evidently set apart for some 
ecclesiastic of rank. 

Along one side ranged a line of tents, occupied by 
the several knights engaged in the tournay, with ac- 
commodation for their esquires and steeds, together 
with an armourer’s forge, which was necessarily in re- 
quisition. Parallel to these ran the lists ; and oppo- 
site again, leaving plenty of space, the tilting-ground 
opened out into a large area of a semicircular form— 
the whole are being for the most clear, with turf torn 
up, however, by armed feet and trampling hoofs. 
This space was for the archers, men-at-arms, soldiers 
belonging to the castle, the menials, foresters, peas- 
ants, and strangers of every class and degree. 








Count Gerant, whom he mentioned, was a gigantic 
figure, clad in solid armor from the heels to the head— 
nothing of his vast brawn and muscle being seen except 
his fierce eyes, which flashed scorn through the bars of 
his helmet. His charger was on the same scale of 
sinew, flesh, and bone as himself, and armed on the head 
and breast. As he moved to take his place, a shout was 
raised among the multitude of “A Gerant !—a Gerant!” 
—the knight being evidently popular, from his known 
prowess. 

Opposed to him was a well-appointed knight, admir- 
ably horsed—Sir Blount of Chester—and who, despite 
the bulk and strength of his adversary, seemed full of 
confidence. 

Again the marshal thundered forth his signal ; again 
the trumpets rang a wild, thrilling blast! On thun- 
dered the horses! crash met the knights! and Sir Blount, 
hurdled out of his saddle, was borne away from the 
lists. 

This was the fate of the three knights who succeeded 
Sir Blount, they being hurled from off their horses with 
the greatest ease. The other knights who were to take 
part in the melee were exempt, if they chose, from oo- 
ping with the champion hitherto ; but ove must now 
claim the honor ; otherwise, as the acknowledged vic- 
tor, Count Gerant might at once select the ‘Queen of 
Beauty,” and remain her acknowledged champion. 

The herald sounded his trumpet, and gave it a defiant 
tone. It was in fact, a note of challenge. 

“ Oyez!—oyez!” cried the herald. “Is there any 
noble knight present willing to contend in arms with 
Count Gerant of Hastings, for the honor of selecting the 
“Queen of Beauty! Brave knights! Noble knights! 
Will no one stand forth ?” 

A pause !—a long, expectant one—sueceoded to this ; 
and every whisper died away ina murmur. Would no 
champion come ? 

“Sound again, herald!” said Count Gerant, liftin 
up his visor, and speaking in a slighting ard Maran. 
tone—“ soundagain! There surely must be some one 
willing to try his fortune against this arm!” and* the 
obedient herald again rang forth kis loud, defiant notes. 
A faint, long trumpet blast, gathering strength, came 
from beyond the crowd. There was a general start ; 
and the murmur of disappointment that at first arose, 
was now changed into one of astonishment, and the ex- 
pectaucy of fierce delight. If anyone, however, was 
more thorougly astonished than another, it was Count 





From this tilting-ground there was communication, 
by alofty archway of considerable extent, so the great 
court, out of which, again, doorways led to the seve- 
ral parts of the castle ; while on a fourth side was the 
main entrance to the castle, with its gate and draw- 
bridges, their advanced and machicolated towers, 

Let the reader suppose the great-tilting-ground to 

swarm with animated life. The Count is in his pavilion, 
attended by his wife and daughters, and by his noble 
friends. Prior Anselm, a near neighbor, with bis jolly 
countenanve, his rich dress, and attended by his seecre- 
tary, and a monk or twain, is in his. The others are 
crowded by men and women, young and old—buxom 
matrons, beautiful demoiselles. The knights, in their 
glittering armor, with waving plumes and upright 
lances, are in their saddles, being in number a score. 
The larger space is crowded with hundreds; many sol- 
diers—most peasants ; and among them go the wander- 
ing minstrel, the mummers, the strolling mountebank, 
and other members of that vagabond and wandering 
tribe, that always throag to these festivities. 
A deep pause of expectation has extinguixhed the 
busy hum, that was rising into a confused sound, among 
the throng. The marshal of the lists, attended by his 
esquires, and herald, goes slowly up and down the lists, 
until he sees that certain arrangements are completed ; 
then, at a signal, his herald gives forth a ringing blast 
from his trumpet, and the moveless mass of iron, that 
sat on their snorting war-steeds begins to unloose itself, 
and in a few moments two opposing combatants take 
their places opposite to each other, and, lance in rist, 
wait the word to charge. 

The marshal lifts his baton, and thunders forth 
“ Laissez aller /” while the trumpeters breathe forth a 
thrilling charge from their silver trumpets. The two 
combatants meet with a startling shock in the very 
midst, and their lances splinter into fragments against 
their steel corslets. 

The two retire, and there is not much acclaim, since 
neither is the victor. Two more follow, with the same 
result ; and two more, with the slight varicty of one 
| being unhorsed by the breaking of his saddle-girth, 
which does not count. Six knights have gone, and little 

has as yet been done in the way of knightly prowess 
and something like a murmur of disappointmant begins 
to grow among the greater number assembled. 
“It is a loving and a gentle tournay,”’ said the Count, 
across to the Prior, who was looking on with an eye of a 
| connoisseur. “ What say you to it, good father ?” 
“It is pleasing to see noble knights tilting thus in 





Gerant himself, who suddenly wheeled his steed round, 
then came to a dead halt, and gazed over the heads of 
the spectators, wno, in turn, were looking out for him 
that had the temerity to oppose himself to so redoubta- 
ble a champion. : 

Even the knights yet seated on their steeds, and who 
woald be ‘very likely to meet the brunt of Count Ge- 
rant’s mace or battle-axe in the mixed fight to come, 
cust an inquisitive glance at the stranger, who was now 
pressing through the crowd, and leisurely, with uplifted 
lance, from the top of which a pennoncel was flying, 
entering the lists. 

“Why, what gallant of the ‘Round Table’ can we 
have here ?” half muttered Count John, gazing with ad- 
miring look on the stranger. 

“ May the saints absolve him!” ‘said the Prior, as he, 
in turn, looked on the slenderer form on horseback, as 
he crossed at the upper end,—“ may the saints assoilzie 
him ; for that dear Count Gerant has a heavy hand!” 

And the two daughters of Count John, who sat  to- 
gether, caught one another by the hand with a kind of 
convulsive motion, and Gwendoline said, with a droop- 
ing face, “It is he!” 

And Isabel, with her haughy brows uplifted, and her 
eyes all a-fire with a glow of pride, exclaimed, in 
return, ‘‘ Lt is he!” 

Let us, in the meanwhile, glance at the object of their 
scrutiny. 

There had been seen, on the outskirt of a larger 
crowd, the figure of a man in armor, seated on a powers 
ful roan horse ; an animal—as much as could be seen of 
him by reason of his champron, frontlets, and plates of 
iron, covering shoulders and haunches, the whole, saddle 
and all, being surmounted by rich housings of a springy, 
active make, tall, powerful, and evidently well trained 
and used to the field. Only for the occasional champ- 
ing of his bit—only for the now and then impatiently 
pawing of the ground—man and horse might remind 
the reader of the Commandant in “ Don Juan.” 

The man on horseback, evidently tall of figure, and 
admirably developed in frame, wore simply a complete 
suite of highly polished armor, having his glittering 
casque covered with a flowing white plume, his body 
harness of Milan steel, brassarts, cuissards, and the 
rest of the memorab!e panoply required to complete 
the equipment of a knight of the period. On his foot 
rested the butt of his lance. On his lett arm was his 
shield, and the motto on it was “ Devoted,” while his 
device was a sun rising above clouds which sought to 
obscure it. 

While we have described him, he has already entered 
the lists. He gave no name or title—his golden spurs 





knightly | spectacle was about to take place in the | Count Gerant going to take his turn against Sir Blount| showing his order ; and while his esquire—a lean, tall, 
great tilting-yard of Launceston Castle; and the tents, of Chester ; and if he use his lance as tenderly, I am|big-boned, awarthy man, who seemed as if the heat of a 
pavilions, and wooden galleries, for the convenience of | no true churchman.’ 


furnace would not have disturbed his. equanimity— 
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THE ALBION. 








while he furnished the marshal and his heralds with the| 
required replies (the preliminaries being settled,) the 
two knights—the Unknown and Count Gerant—had 
already taken their places. 

Expectation was now on tiptoe. Every eye was fixed 
on the grand, immobile figure of the stranger, who was 
evidently young, consequently handsome. It was not so 
much an armed man,-as an apparition of solid iron and 
steel carved into the rude outlines of the human form, 
and mounted ona magnificent war-steed. His proud 
and lofty head was as steady asif eastin the steel that 
encased it ; and the sympathies of all present ran in his 
favor, as the gigantic Gerant scowled at him through his 
barred helmet. 

At last the wand was lifted; the herald raised his 
trumpet to his lips and blew the charge, and the mar- 
shal shouted out as before—“ Laissez aller!” and like 
two opposing battering-rams, the knights met in the 
middle of the lists, on either side the barrier dividing 
them. But they did not meet as Gerant and the oth- 
er knight had met before. On the contrary, at the 
first course, as the word was given, the iron apparition 
started in his saddle, as if he had been electrified, and 
to put lance in rest—to couch it—to spur his horse, 
and bend forward, as if to aid and urge his strength, 
were the simultaneous things that proved the true 
cavalier. 

The rush was that of a whirlwind, the shock like a 
clap of thunder. Lifted up out of the saddle, on the 
very end of the lance, and hurled till he rolled over 
and over, was the frame of Gerant of Hastings; and a 
burst of irrepressible applause broke from the multi- 
tude, as lowering his lance, and bowing his proud 
head in acknowledgment, he lowered the visor of his 
casque, and displayed the noble and beautiful counte- 
nance—the sparkling eyes, the sunburnt cheeks, of a 
youth not over twenty. 

“Tt is he—itishe Brave Otto!” said Isabel, as 
her eyes kindled, and her fingers were interwoven in 
each other, 

“Ti is he! O it is my brave playmate and cousin,” 
murmured Gwendoline, with a low, soft voice, as her 
dove-like eyes filled with tears. 

“ Playmate and cousin!” repeated Isabel, turning 
to her sister with a white face and a searching glance. 
“ No more than that?” 

“Oh, Isabel! you know my secret, do you not? 
Well, since he departed from us—since he left our 
father’s castle, little more than a boy, to follow the 

King in his wars abroad, I have searched my heart, 
and I find I love him—oh, I love him,” and her 
glance grew warm, and her fair cheeks flushed, as her 
tones became 1apturous—tremulous with emotion, 

Gwendoline was fair and sunny—beautiful as a 
fawn—with timid eyes, and a voice of softest music. 
On her soft, blushing cheeks and vermeil lips, an inef- 
fable grace strayed and played, and her silken hair 
seemed to waft odors as its tresses waved in the wind. 

Isabel was dark, tall, haughtily beautiful, with 
midnight hair, a — curling lip, with mostly a rich 
color on her cheeks. Now they were white as marble. 
Her voice, when speaking to her sister, whom she 
loved as a mother, was wooing and tender; now it 
was dry and cold. 

“Hold!” she cried, “how know you what heart 
he brings home with him?” Then she said to her- 
self, apart, “Woe is me—woe is me! for I love him, 
too! And where will his ¢hoice lie? If he come to 
sow discord and dislike between my sister and myself, 
woe to him, woe to both!” and she became a statue. 

“See, sister,” whispered Gwendoline. ,“‘See the 
device upon his shield—‘Devoted !’ Ah! were it sol 

Dost know its meaning ?” 


‘*Peace—no! Be silent—he approaches,” hissed 
Isabel. 

“ By the Pope, Nephew Otto!” shouted the Count, 
gaily, as he saw his kinsman approach the partition to 
choose the “Queen of Beauty,” “ but thou art a dough- 
ty knight, and I give thee right welcome home. Soh! 
whom wilt thou choose?” as Otto rode up to them 
and saluted them with his lowered lance. ; 


He halted before the pavilion, and a blush of joyful 
recognition glowed on his beautiful face as he smiled 
on Isabel, and Aer heart beat; but he smiled a hea- 
venly smile as his look fell on Gwendoline, and chose 
her as his “ Queen of Beauty and Love;” and amidst 
clarions and vivas from the Norman chivalry, in 
which even the defeated Count Gerant took part, the 
young champion rode bareheaded round the lists till 
the sports recommenced. 

Otto wore Gwendoline’s colors that day and the 
next, and there was rare feasting and revelry; and 
when it was known that he had claimed the hand of 
the beautiful and blushing Gwendoline for his bride 
and that the festivities were to culminate in this event, 
the rejoicings became boundless—Prior Anselm him: 
self presiding at the ceremony in the castle chapel, and 
enjoying the hospitality of the Count with a zest that 
was equal to that of any. 


* . * * * * 


justiciary of the 
vassals, sat with 


Count John, Lord of Lancaster, 
Tamar, lord of much land and many 








j 
Ne chin upon his hand in his chamber, on the after* 
noon that was to usher in the bridal morn. | 

There was a trouble and a chagrin about his man- 
ner, that showed he was disquieted; but as he sipped 
his wine from a silver cup—the Prior had left him 
for some business of his own, after they had held 
long converse—he was lost in his reverie, when Isa- 
bel, with a slow step, a drooping aspect, and a face 
of marble, entered the chamber. 

There was that about her so utterly listless and woe- 
begone, that, as he lifted his eyes, and beheld her usu- 
ally energetical expression so quenched and dreary, he 
more than half began to suspect a truth only hitherto 
latent in his mind. But wis ing, under all the cireum- 
stances of the case, to fight against the fact, he said, with 
assumed petulence, “ Why, how now, daughter of mine! 
why looks your face so gloomy, when all the rest are 
joyful ?” 
my Is it so?” she said, briefly; “and are theirs so? I 
did not know it.” Oh, my lord! my father !”—with an 
irrepressible burst of passionate agony—“ spare me 
this!” 

“What is it, girl? Spare thee what ?” 

“The pain of attendivg the ceremony in the morn,” 
“Wherelore! HowcanI? And why should’st thou 
object to that which makes the noble Otto happy—for 


.| brave, valiant, and noble he is, and I am proud of my 


kinsman.” 


“S$ amI! SowasI!” she said, correcting herself. 

“I don’t comprehend it,” muttered the Count in his 
beard, though he comprehended it but too well. 

“I loved him—love him—to death—to the grave !” 

‘Bones of A’Becket, and why knew I not of this 
before? I thought, wench, it would have been thee he 
would have chosen. I hoped it—wished it——” 

“ You might have commanded it,” she said. 

“Could 1 command Gwendoline’s heart from its in- 
clining—force Otto—a man, youth as he is, who has 
scaled walls, and charged at the head of a hundred 
knights, and who is as obstinate as granite, once he 
makes up his mind 4 

“ You can grant we my request!” she said, sadly. 

“Surely! What is it? asked the Count, startled by 
her look. 

“ Leave to go and join the Holy Sisters of St. Bride!” 

“ By the Cross thou art mad!” he exclaimed, “Why, 
are there no other knights than Otto ?” 

“No!” was the laconic response. 

“No counts, nobles, barons?” pursued her father. 

“ There is only Otto !” was her cold, calm, hopeless 
reply. 

“ And I cannot give him thee,” he said gloomily. 

“Then my request !—and let me go this night !” 
shs said, passionately clasping her hands. 

“It isimpossible. It would beascandal. It would 
be crue! to thy sister ; and thou must pluck up wo- 
man’s courage, and go through with it,” was his re- 
joinder. 

“Tf I must, I will.” 

“ Goed !” 

“ Alas! it may turn out evil. 
Isabel. 

“T cannot tell thee, wench ; only my fair scheme is 
marred, and I hoped W eli—well—it cannot be 
helped.” 

“Since it cannot be helped-—why, fate is fate!” and 
so saying, her face colorless, her proud head bowed, 
she went slowly out of the room. 

“I cannot make these girls out,” muttered the 
Count. “I never could unravel well her mother’s na- 
ture, but she has said so far well—what will be will 


be—fate is fate! <Ayter! What does she mean by 
after? We shall see.” 
* * * 





But after ?” pleaded 





* * *” 
The chapel of Launceston Castle presented a bril- 
liant sight the following morn, when it was thronged 
by knightly figures in their flowing robes, and by 
troops of maidens dressed in white ; when the Prior, 
in his robes, stood by the altar, and the choristers were 
chanting, as the bridal procession slowly entered the 
chapel, the splendid figure of Otto, elegantly clad, 
leading Gwendoline by the hand—who, blushing, 
trembling, proud, and with a heart brimming over 
with love, looked a fairy phantom beneath her veil— 
towards the spot where the rites were to be performed. 
Beautiful, also, but with a strange and absent look, 
came Isabel, as bridesmaid, clad in white ; but the 
white and flowing garniture only exhibited the deadly 
pallor that had usurped the rich color once glowing on 
her cheeks. A settled, almost unnatural, calm was 
seated on her brow ; but her eyes had a feverish fire 
in them, and as she clutched the boquet of odorous 
and fading flowers in her hand, the compression of her 
white lips showed that, but for the firm mastery she 
— over her self, she must have wept hysteri- 
c 
They stood before the altar, bride and bridegroom, 
as the good Prior blessed them ; and the Count him- 
self acknowledged, that a nobler pair could not be 
found within the seas of England, and that they were 
mutually fitted for each other. He smiled proudly as 








his eyes dwelt on them ; but he sighed deeply as he 


— what a world of agony was shut within her 
neart. 

As the nuptial benediction was being pronounced, 
aud as the jubilant chanting of the choristers rose, and 
the organ pealed ferth its rich harmonies, Isabel step- 
ped forward, by a great effort, placed a circlet of 
flowers on her sister’s head, and bent down to kiss her 
brow. As she did so, her father, Count John, shud- 
dered through his whole being ; never did anything 
so baleful avd malignant strike him as did the deadly 
look that came into her eyes—came into them for a 
moment, and then died out. It seemed—heaven par- 
don him the thought !—that she had committed a 
murder, stabbed her sister at the altar, and the deed 
done, her usual serenity came back to her! 

Only the Count seemed to have observed this. 
Gwendoline did not, for she knelt, blushing, by her 
husband’s side. Otto did not, for his gaze was fixed 
with a yearning tenderness on the fair head of his 
lovely young bride. All was over, and the assemblage 
began to bestir themselves, and move away. 

Suddeniy, with an hysterical sob—a wild, conyul- 
sive cry—Isabel stretched forth her arms, and mur- 
muring the name of “ Otto !” sank in a fainting fit on 
the floor, and was borne away by her maidens. The 
guests, for a time, were startled out of their propriety. 

“ How it pained her to lose her sister !” said one. 

“How she must have loved her !” whispered 
another. 

“ How she must have loved Otto, and kept her sad 
secret so well!” added a third more sagaciously. 

* * * *” * 

Days and weeks rolled on, and hunting parties by 
day, with hawking and other field sports, entertained 
the guests who yet remained ; while festivities and 
courtly dances engrossed them—the eller holding 
wassail late in the night. Otto and his young wife 
were never apart; and in the midst of their new, tre- 
mulus joy, thought but little, or rarely, of the broken- 
spirited Isabel, who sat in her bower alone. 

But, by degrees, the guests departed, hither and 
thither— the knights to seek fresh adventures, the 
franklins to their homes, the nobles to their castles, 
the vassal to his duties, the villain to his work, and 
only the family of Count John was left—Otto and 
Gwendoline occupying a suite of apartments, richly 
bedecked, in one wing of the castle, and Count John 
and his Countess, another. Isabel had her chamber 
apart, and her seclusion had now become so much a 
matter of custom, that it ceased to be remarked; and 
the Count, knowing that when roused she had an un- 
yielding and intractoble spirit, ceased to interfere— 
deeming, and not unwisely, that the time would work 
the best cure. Nothing farther had been said of the 
cloister; and as she was his eldest daughter, it was 
his desire and ambition to see her make a suitable 
match. 

There lay in the castle-ground, amidst a tangled 
greenery, a deep and somewhat broad-stretching pool, 
the site of which would vainly be sought for now. 
Shady alleys led toits green and sedgy bank, and 
parts «f it were bounded by balustrades, the surround- 
ing portion receiving the rude culture which made an 
apparent wilderness take the aspect of a garden. To 
a retired spot at the extreme end of the terrace, and 
where the shade was thickest, would Isabel come to 
commune sadly with herself ; and here, one day, she 
met her sister Gwendoline, radiant with happiness—a 
beautiful, rejoicing bride. 

If a calm had fallen over Isabel’s nature, it was one 
not to betrusted. The sight of all this happiness—this 
beauty—this young creature who had not a wish on 
earth that was not crowned—roused all the latent fire 
in the stormy heart of Isabel ; and Gwendoline wou'd 
have trembled with terror, rather than have smiled 
with affection, as she greeted her, could she have 
known what was going on within. 

“Tsabel, my sister,” she said, “how is we have not 
met for so long?” 

“For so long! Does it seem so? Are you tired 
of your happiness, that my presence is necessary to 
enhance it?” and she smiled an evil smile. 

“Oh, no—no!” eagerly returned Gwendoline; “I 
am but too happy.” 

“And you dare to tell me so!” exclaimed Isabel in 
a changed tone. 

“Why, sister, what ails you?” demanded the 
young wife, astonished at her manner. 

“Oh!” cried Isabel, putting her hand on her throb- 
bing heart. “She asks what ails me! And do you 
really not know?” 


“No. How shouldI? Why do you look upon 
me so?” 

“Listen, Gwendoline, listen. Suppose, instead of 
choosing you, Otto had chosen me.” Isabel spoke 
with the intense calm that precedes a coming tem- 
pest. 


“You—you!” exclaimed Gwendoline. 
should have died !” 

“Died! Yes. But some of us cannot die! Our 
heart-strings are too tough!” and her voice was 
growing dry, harsh, and dissonant. 


a 


” 


“An, I 











beheld the pale, lone, fixed countenance of Isabel, and 





“But you—ohi, Isabel! Did you love Otto?” 
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“Ay, minion!” she burst forth; ‘* better, deeper, 
more lastingly, than your baby heart eould ever con- 
ceive. And you come hither to parade your butterfiy 
joys to me—ha, ha!—to me/ You who are keeping 
a belted knight in the silken lap of dalliance; yon 
who are unnerving a man, and making the warrior a 
very maiden.” 

“Oh, heaven, why say you this?” moaned Gwen- 
dcline in affright. “While you : 

“While I would have sent him forth to the fore- 
most van of the battle, shared his dangers, made his 
soldier’s honors my own. I would have loved himn— 
loved him, thou pale-faced hypocrite! And now my 
heart is ashes, and my life leafless, and all through 
thee!” and the hand of the strong sister closed upon 
the shoulder of the other witha tigerish grip. 

“Isabel! Oh, heaven, would you murder me?” 
half shrieked Gwendoline. 

* The fiend, I think, is whispering something like 
it in my ears, and e 

Not a word more was said. A sudden splash, and 
Isabel had thrust her sister off the terrace—Gwendo- 
line sinking hopelessly into the deep, brown, silent 
waters. And none beheld the deed ! 

So she whispered to herself, as with the speed of 
light, thought on thought, hope on hope, and vague 
visions of beholding Otto as her husband, flashed 
through her brain. 

Quick as her thoughts were, a quicker act succeed- 
ed. A mass of limbs, clad in mail, burst from the 
covert of the trees, shot by her, and plunged into the 








pool. A moment, and Otto reappeared on the sur-|meet, I found that my friend had not kept his ap- 
face, bearing Gwendoline in his strong arms. A few|pointment. After waiting vainl 
strokes and he had landed with her, and had borne|patience gave way, and I went into the Gardens by 
her to her couch, where the leech was quickly in at-| myself. 


tendance. 


And while Gwendoline was recovering, a drowning | devoted to the dancers without discovering my fellow- 
creature in.the midst of the pool was lifting her hands|student, and without seeing any other person with 
to heaven, saying, “Pardon! Mercy Pity! Oh,|whom I happened to be acquainted at that time. 


Gwendoline, pray for my soul!” And down, down 
into the deeps, only to be drawn up a corpse, sank 
the proud and pitiless sister ! 





(From the London World.) 


THE CLERGYMAN’S CONFESSION, 
BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


FIRST PART—CHAPTER I. 

My brother, the clergyman, looked over my should- 
er before I was aware of him, and discovered that 
the volume which completely absorbed my attention, 
was a collection of famous trials, published in a new 
edition and in « popular form. 

He laid his finger on the trial which I happened to 
be reading at the moment. I looked up at him; his 
face startled me. He had turned pale. His eyes were 
fixed on the open page of the book with an expres- 
sion which puzzled and alarmed me. 

“My dear fellow,” I said, “what in the world is the 
matter with you ?” 

He answered in an odd, absent manner, still keeping 
his finger on the open page. 

“I had almost forgotten,” he said, 
reminds me.” 

“Reminds you of what?” I asked. “You don’t 
mean to say you know anything about the trial.” 

“I know this,” he said. “The prisoner was guilty.” 

“Guilty ?” I repeated. “Why, the man was ac- 
quitted ty the jury, with the full approval of the 
judge! What can you possibly mean ?” 

‘There are circumstances connected with that trial,” 
my brother answered, “which were never communi- 
cated to the Judge or the jury—which were never so 
much as hinted or whispered in court. Zknow them 
—of my own knowledge, by my own personal exper 
ience. They are very sad, very strange, very terrible. 
I have mentioned them to no mortal creature. I have 
done my best to forget them. You—quite innocent- 
ly—have brought them back to my mind. They 
oppress, they distress me. I wish I had found you 
reading any book in your library, except that book.” 

My curiosity was now strongly excited. I spoke 
out plainly. 

“ Might it not relieve your mind,” I suggested, “if 
you admitted some one into your confidence? You 
might surely tell your brother what you are unwilling 
to mention to persons less nearly related to you. We 
have followed different professions, and have lived in 
different countries, since we were boys at school. 
But you know you ean trust me.” 

He considered a little with himself. 

“Yes,” he said. “I know I can trust you.” He 





“And this 





My reply seemed to satisfy him. : [I have o—_ spoken of the tasteful simplicity of her 
**You suggested just now,” he resumed, “that it/dress. I ought now to add that it was not made of 
might relieve my mind if I took yon into my confl-/any costly material, and that she wore no jewels or 
dence. You may be right—and, as my nearest living ornaments of any sort. My little lady was not rich ; 
relative, you are certainly the fittest person whom I[)even a man’s cye could see that. 
can trust. Promise me that you will keep what I tell) She was perfectly unembarrassed and unaffected. 
you asecret as long as I live. After my death I care We fell as easily into talk as if we had been friends 
little what happens. Let the story of my strange instead of strangers. j 
experience be added to the published experience of; I asked how it was that she had no companion to 
those other men who have seen what I have seen, and/|take care of her. “ You are too young and too pretty,” 
believe what I believe. The world will not be the I said, in ve | blunt English way, “to trust yourself 
worse, and may be the better, for knowing one day jalone in such a place as this.” ; 
what I am now about to confide to your ear alone.” She took no notice of the compliment. She calmly 
He began his narrative, as nearly as I canremember,|put it away from her, as if it had not reached her 
in these words. ears, ; 
“T have no friend to take care of me,” she said 
CHAPTER IL. simply. “I was sad and sorry this evening, all by 
On a fine summer evening, many years since, I left myself, and I thought I would go to the Gardens and 
my chambers in the Temple to meet a fellow-student, hear the music, just to amuse me. It is not much to 
who had proposed to me a night’s amusement in the|pay at the gate ; only a shilling. mn 
public gardens at Cremorne. “No friend to take care of you?” I repeated. 
You had then gone out to India, and I had just “Surely there must be one happy man who might 
taken my degree at Oxford. I had sadly disappointed have been here with you to-night ? 
my father by choosing the law as my profession in “What man do you mean ?” she asked, 7 
preference to the church. At that time, to own the| “ The msn,” I answered, thoughtlessly, whom we 
truth, I had no serious intention of following any call in England a sweetheart. 
special vocation. wer 9 | wanted an excuse for en-| I would have given worlds to have recalled those 








joying the pleasures of a London life. The study of |foolish words, the moment they passed my lips. I felt 
the law supplied me with that excuse. And I choose |that I had taken a vulgar liberty with her. Her face 
the law as my profession accordingly. saddened ; her eyes dropped to the ground. I begged 


achi ic arranged to |her pardon. 
On reaching the place at which we had g 5 cy Ty Oe aE 
y for ten minutes my |you wish to know, sir—yes, I had once a sweetheart, as 
you call it in England. He has gone away and left me. 
No more of him, if you please. Iam rested now. I 
I took two or three turns round the platform |will thank you again and go home.” 
She rose to leave me. 
I was determined not to part with her in that way. I 
begged to be allowed to see her safely back to her own 
For some reason which I cannot remember, I was a ~ te : 1 nee man Bier por a 
not in my usual good apirits that evening. The noisy th bl a ro ng a“ ry sage youl dite en, 
music jarred on my nerves, the sight of the gaping wes th ane be ° The. d aed omg Te we oe 
crowd round the platform irritated me, the blandish-|*!*¢ ¢ wee et me he he heek of the 
ments of the painted ladies of the profession of plea- Tha, ve bg oe ge al 4 
sure saddened and disgusted me. I opened my cigar pyetet hal . ~ Aeteiny vale Ty og eee 
aes fig a usaeisamecinaians, cain talent which she lodged—a shabby little house in a by-street, 
Aman who is habitually careful in choosing his ~E pany Mees ge gn ang pital ain 
cigar, has the advantage over a man who is habitually ‘ e. i oe er han h sae Per meg tg cage 
careless. He can always count on smoking the best |8°0¢ Might. + was too muc oon the i f 
cigar in his case, down to the last. I was still ab-|8¢t to leave my — — lady hedge oe hie 
sorbed in choosing y cigar, when I heard these words — "Te wens cee oe der the light of the 
a POR ae eae Sh a tee eat A She “pe a! face = a grave and 
its atte “F : + {steady attention before she made my reply. 
aoa Sir! I wish to have nothing |*""" Yes,” she said at last. ~*I think Py. know a gon 
I turned round and discoved a little lady simply wero —_ = woe a a. —o a = 
and tastefully dressed, who looked both angry and |P ie quiere 4 So ' cee iii ene OO 
alarmed, as she rapidly passed me on her way to the|, 9° We parted. So 4 entered— life which I mA look 
more frequented part of the Gardens. A man (evi- boding nothing—on a scene in my li ; : 0 
dently the worse for the wine he had drank in the back on with unfeigned repentance and regret, 
course of the evening) was following her, and was rvs 
pressing his tipsy attentions on her, with the coarsest : CHAPTER If. o 
insolence and manner. She was young and pretty, Tam speaking at this later time in the position of a 
and she cast one entreating }ook at me as she went |clegyman, and in the character of a man of mature age. 
by, which it was not in manhood—perhaps I ought to|Remember that, and you will understand why I pass as 
say, in young manhood—to resist. rapidly as possible over the events of the next year of 
I instantly stepped forward to protect her, careless |my lite—why I say as little as I can of the errors and 
whether I involved myself in a discreditable quarrel |the delusions of my youth. =f 
with a blackguard or not. As a matter of course, the| I called on her the next day. I repeated my visits 
fellow resented my interference, and my temper gave |during the days and weeks that followed, until the 
way. Fortunately for me, just as I lifted my hand |shabby little house in the by-street had become a se- 
to knock him down, a policeman appeared, who had |cond (I say it with shame and self-reproach,) a dearer 
noticed that he was drunk, and who settled the dis-|home to me. . 
pute officially, by turning him out of the Gardens. All of herself and her story which she thought fit to 
I led her away from the crowd that had collected.|confide in me under these circumstances, may be re- 
She was evidently frightened—I felt her hand trembl-|peated to you in few words. 
ing on my arm—but she had one great merit ; she| The name by which letters were addressed to her 
made no fuss about it. was “ Mademoiselle Jeromette.” Among the ignorant 
“If I can sit down for a few minutes,” she said in|people of the house, and the smail tradesmen of the 
her pretty foreign accent. “TI shall soon be myself |neighborhood—who found her name not easy of pronun- 
again, and I shall not trespass any further on your |ciation by the average English tongue—she was known 
kindness. I thank you very much, sir, for taking care|by the friendly nickname of “The French Miss. 
of me.” When I knew her she was resigned to her lonely life 
We sat down on a bench in a retired part of the |among strangers. Some years had elapsed since she 
Gardens, near a little fountain. A row of lighted |had lost her parents, and had left France. Possessing 
lamps ran round the outer rim of the basin. I could |a small, very small, income of her own, she added to it 
see her plainly. by coloring miniatures for the photographers. She had 
I have spoken of her as “a little lady.” I could |relatives still living in France, but she had long since 
not have described her more correctly in three words. |ceased to correspond with them. “Ask me nothing 
Iler figure was slight and small; she was a well-|more about my family,” she used to say. “I am as good 
made miniature of a woman from head to foot. Her\as dead in my own country and among my own people. 

















waited a moment; and then he surprised me by a 
strange question. 

“Do you believe,” he asked, “that the spirits of 
the dead can return to earth aud show themselves to 
the living ?” 

I answered cautiously—adopting as my own the 


words of a great English writer, touching the subject 
of ghosts. 


hair and eyes were both dark. The hair curled natu-| This was all, literally all, that she told me of her- 
rally; the expression of the eyes was quiet, and rather |self. Ihave never discovered more of her sad story 
sad ; the complexion, as I then saw it, very pale; the |from that day to this. : 

little mouth perfectly charming. I was especially at-| She never mentioned her family name—never even 
tracted, I remember, by the carriage of her head ; it \told me what part of France she came from, or how lon 
was strikingly graceful and spirited ; it distinguished |she had lived in England- That she was by birth an 
her, little as she was and quiet as she was, among the | breeding a lady, I could entertain no doubt; her man- 
thousands of other women in the Gardens, as a crea-\ners, her accomplishments, her ways of thinking and 


“ You ask me a question,” Isaid, “which, after 5,000|ture apart. Even the one marked defect in her—a|speaking, ali proved it. Looking below the surface, her 


years, is yet undecided. On that account alone 
@ question not to be trifled with.” 


, it is| slight “cast” in the left eye—seemed to add, in some {character showed itself in aspects not common among 


strange way, to the quaint attractiveness of her face. young women in these days. In her quiet way she was 
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an incurable fatalist, and a firm believer in the ghostly 
reality of apparitions frem the dead. Then azain, in 
the matter of moaey, she had strange views of her own. 
Whenever my purse was in my hand, she held me re- 
solutely at a distance, from first to last. She refused to 
move into better apartments; the shabby little house 
was clean inside, and the poor people who lived in it 
were kind to her, and that was enough. The most ex- 
pensive present that she ever permitted me to offer her, 
was a little enameled ring, the plainest and cheapest 
thing of the kind in the jeweler’s shop. In all her rela- 
tions with me she was sincerity itself. On all occasions, 
and under all circumstances, she spoke her mind, as the 
phrase is, with the same uncompromising plainness. 


“T like you,” she saidto me; “I respect you; {shall 
always be faithful to you while you are faithful to me. 
There is another man 


But my love has gone from me. 
who has taken it away with him, I know not where.” 
Who was the other man ? ” 
She refused to tell me. 
name strict secrets from me. 


eminently a part of her character. 


that she believed he would return to her. 


It might be 
to-morrow, or it might be years hence. 


ven if he 


failed to repent of his own cruel conduct, the man 
would still wiss her, as something lost out of his life; 


and sooner or later, he would come back. 


“And will you receive him if he does come back?” 


I asked. 


“T shall receive him,” she replied. “ against my own 


better judgment—in spite of my own firm persuasion, 


that the day ofhis return to me will bring with it the 
darkest days of my life.” 
I tried to remonstrate with her. 


“You have a will of your own,” I said. “ Exert it, if 


he attempts to return to you.” 

“T have no will of my own,” sne answered quietly. 
“where he is concerned. It is my misfortune to love 
him.” Her eyes rested for a moment on mine with the 
utter self-abandonment of despair. “We have said 
enough about this,” she added abruptly. “Let us say 
no more.” 

From that time we never spoke again of the unknown 
man. During the year that followed our first meeting, 
she had heard nothing of him, directly or indirectly. 
He might be living, or he might be dead. There came 
no word of him, or from him. I was fond enough of her 
to be satisfied with this—he never disturbed us. 

(To be continued im our vext.) 





(From the Cornhill Magazine.) 


MISS ANGEL, 
BY MISS THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—( Continued.) 

It was pretty to see them about him, listening to 
his words, attending to his wants. They were all so 
handsome, and so naturally dignified and gentle, that 
although the house was small, there seemed neither 
ugliness nor confusion in the life that went on there. 
Miss Starr, the eldest daughter, attended to the boys; 
Miss Dosie, the second, took the housekeeping, so the 
talkative Jinny informed Angelica. “1am the cle- 
ver ugly one, you know,” Miss Jinny announced; 
“and as none of my sisters could be spared, they have 
determined upon me to go to the Indies, and to keep 
my brother’s house.” 

“So you have brothers, too ?” said Angel. 

“We are a perfect constellation of Starrs,” cried 
Miss Jinny; “we have four brothers in India, we are 
eleven in all. Too many to remain at home, people 
say, but we could not spire one of us, except me 
perhaps.’ 

“We must wait till your hair is grown to decide 
such a question,” said Angelica, smiling. ‘I am 
very glad you are all here, especially Miss Starr.” 

“Is she not a darling, lovely creature ?” cried Jin- 
ny; “but Dosie and Alethea are just as dear. Poor 
Kitty is not looking well just now; she is the most 
delicate, and Patricia has been so busy among her 
poor that you have not yet seen her. Peopie says 
she is the handsomest of us all. I think” (here Miss 
Jinny became confidential) “Mr. Zucchi, though he 





9” 


does not say so, admires her more than any. You 
have known him for years, have you not?” Angeli- 


ca could only burst out into a warm rhapsody con- 
cerning her friend. They had grown up together. 
She had never known him do an unkind or dishonor- 
able action, He had a warm heart and a generous 
disposition. 

“He has been painting our china-closet,” said Miss 
Jinny. ‘My father met him at Frogmore, where he 
was decorating some of the apartments. Miss Moser 
introduced us to him, and al! this year he has con- 
stantly been staying with us, and with Mr. Evans.” 


“Who is Mr. Evans?” asked Angelica, curiously, 
It all interested her, and even, if the truth were told, 


She kept his rank and his 
I never discovered how 
he had met with her, or why he had left her, or whether 
the guilt was his of making her an exile from her coun- 
try and her friends. She despised herself for still loving 
him; but the passion was too strong for her—she owned 
it, and lamented it with the frankness which was so pre- 
More than this, she 
plainly told me, in the early days of our acquaintance, 


she secretly resented the delicate vine-leaves and myr- 
tle-branches that she recognized meandering upon the 
walls of the old china-closet, which Miss Jinny showed 
her on their way down stairs. There were also four fig- 
ures painted by Zucchi on the ceiling, admirable like- 
nesses of the four eldest young ladies. One held a 
book, the other a cornucopia, the third carried a spindle 
and the fourth a compass. 

“ Now I understand his strange conduct,” thought 
Angelica, opening her eyes. As they groped their way 
by twisting places and dark lattices to the narrow little 
panelled passage that led to the tea-table, Angelica 
found a pretty domestic scene in the parlor; a silver 
kettle hissing, a homely evening meal of silver and 
honey and oaten cake, spread out hospitably upon the 
mahogany table. he simplicity and kindness of the 
household made Angel feel happy at that minute; happ*- 
er than she had felt since that haunting morning. 

Everything was shining, fragrant, somewhat chill, 
though the fire, of which so much had been said, was 
burning brightly. Dr. Starr talked of a thaw, but the 
town was still in its dazzling shroud. The low windows 
with their diamond panes, were marked black upon the 
whiteness of the snow, which had gathered in little 
heaps against the hinges. 
along the ledges with their puffed breasts. The sisters 
were sitting down one by one smiling and joking with 
one another; the Mr. Evans, Jinny had mentioned, had 
come to tea. He was helping dark-eyed Miss Dosie 
Starr with the kettle. 
sweet figure, was standing by the fire, apparently 
watching a plate of hot toast, but secretly far away. 
Dr. Starr sat at the end of the mahogany table, with 
gleaming buckles, and handsome brown eyes, smilin 
upon his children. Dosie, the tea-maker, had eyes like 
his, dark and animated. She was calling out to him 
gaily. ‘There was a certain ability and distinetion in all 





duty, in her hands. Alethea, the third sister, was the 
tallest of the three ; it was she Antonio had represent- 
ed with a spindle, and in truth this young maiden spun 
many a silver thread as she sat by her father’s side. 
She had a rare gift for music, and to her belonged the 
little spinnet iu the corner by the window. She had 
played the chapel organ scmetimes, or she listened with 
music in her eyes when the great throbs passed over the 
people’s heads as the waves of arising sea. As they 
are all settling down, the door opens, and the fourth 
sister comes in—Vatricia, with the pale head and the 
aureole of golden hair. She carries a book in her hand, 
a book which opens upon heroic stories, such as those 
which Angel herself had dreamed at times, and which 
Patricia studies with her father. Dr. Starr is very 
proud of his girls’ attainments, and teaches them 
himself, 





CHAPTER XXV. 
AVE CESAR. 

The appointment with the queen was, they told her, 
for three o’clock on the following day. Angel set off in 
a chair, with an attendant to carry her palette and box- 
es, with many farewells and encouraging signals from 
her kind hostesses. ‘The distance from the house to the 
castle was not great ; the bridge was soon crossed, the 
step soon surmounted. Peaceful sentinels do not op- 
pose her entrance, and she finds herself within the 
royal precincts, in the great open court, with the king’s 
palaces and towers, and the king’s pleasure-gardens all 
about ; and the gables of the poor knights to typify his 
bounty, and the king’s gloom of cloister for his medita- 
tion, and the vaulted chapel windows to light his high 
devotion. 

The bearers stop to rest for an instant, Angelica 
from her chair ean look into the great moat, and through 
an archway, across the steep court, she catches a 
glimpse of the wkole wide country spreading beyond the 
terrace. Then the men trudge on again to a door at the 
end of the inner court, where two footmen in the royal 
uniform are standing. 

Miss Kauffmann seems to be sxpected. 

She is helped out, her cases are taken from the porter 
and from the chaise by the attendants ; one red-coated 
footman leads the way, the others follow, carrying her 
apparatus. 

Angelica tripped up the great steps, feeling as 
if she were some sort of doomed princess at the gates 
of the ogre’s palace. Her heart fluttered ; she would 
have been thankful to run away. She envied the 
servant who was calmly following her, and carrying 
her easels and brushes; she envied the sentries, who 
knew exactly what they had to do, and whs could 
not go wrong, if they continued walking up and down 
outside and shouldering their guns. So she mounted, 
trying to reassure herself with some of her father’s 
adages, and with the remembrance of her visit to the 
cardinal at Coire. 

But that had been nothing like so alarming. Then 
orange flowers were in the air, warm winds were 
|blowing, the birds were flying among the nestling 
trees in the garden, kind priests were resting in the 
shade. ‘This was so cold, so hard and chill—the great 
walls were so massive, the soldiers looked so utterly 














The birds came hopping 


Decie, the eldest of all, a long 


she did, and if she poured out tea or gave out linen, it 
somehow became an act of gentle grace as well as of 


indifferent. The lovely great view was white with 
snow, and swathed in mists. 

She was going to meet she knew not what restraints 
and difficulties. People whose words and looks must 
be different from her own, since they inspired all by- 
standers with awe. Dr. Starr’s lectures had not been 
without their effect on the impressionable Mrs. Kauff- 
mann. It was indeed a solemn privilege to be al- 
lowed to depict the sacred and anointed heads. 

Cesar worship does not end with Mr. Gibbon’s his- 
tory. The altars of Augustus could scarcely have 
been*more fervently served, than those of good King 
George and Queen Charlotte. Eton by tradition was 
loyal to its rvling sovereign, and Dr. Starr, who was 
a simple and serious man, had out-traditioned Eton in 
his devtcion. The lively Jjnny once got into dire dis 
grace for some audacious revolutionary sentiments. 

“ My child,” said her father, mildly but earnestly, 
“what pit is yawning before you? What danger do 
you not run by allowing such idle words to pass your 
lips? Innocent laughter I should be the first to en- 
courage; but this is indeed unbecoming censure of 
thuse placed by Providence in authority over you— 
persons called to the rule of a mighty kingdom, and 
thus entitled to the reverence of the young. My dear 
child, | am grieved to have to speak so seriously.” 

Poor Jinny left the room in penitential tears. 

Meantime Angel climbs the palace steps. 

One or two groups of pages and attendants were 
standing about, looking not unlike pictures them- 
selves. A page in the court dress of the period came 
forward, and politely invited Angelica to follow him. 

She was led up a small side staircase, but from lu- 
nettes and turns and archways she catches glimpses of 
the stately stone flight. Then she came at once into 
a room, where the attencants requested her to wait. 
It was a lofty, sunny room, hung with tapestry. 
Vashti, Esther, Ahasuerus were all playing their parts 
in the loomed web; the light from the tall windows 
warmed the place; the soft tints of the great carpets 
seemed to float upon the walls as dreams half de‘ned. 
Through the hall windows came the December sun- 
light. It fell upon the great paved court below. 

Angelica’s very natural emotion and agitation at 
the thought of the ordeal before her, extended itself 
to all the inanimate objects round about her, and gave 
a certain life to the figures as they met her gaze. 
Over one door hung a Queen Mary in her pathetic veil 
and dress of black, with her sad, white face. Esther 
was en her knees before Ahasuerus, decked in her 
jewels. Angelica thought of her own petition, and 
wondered whether her request would be granted. 

Something more than the mere execution of her pic- 
ture seemed to depend upon this interview. Safe in 
her pocket she carried that letter from de Horn, re- 
minding her that she had now his interests to consult, 
as well as her own. “ Perhaps,” thought Angelica, 
not without terror, “his whole future career may de- 
pend upon the excellence of my likeness of her Ma- 
jesty.” 

. Sie started, hearing a sound; it was not the Queen, 
but some attendants who came and removed the easel 
into an adjoining room. 

This was the Vandyke room, where Angelica was 
finally established. The noble army of martyrs were 
hanging on the walls. King Charles—his children 
with their sweet eyes—Stratford listening to the 
letter. iit ow 

All this sumptuous light and dignity seemed to bid 
her welcome, and to give her confidence; she seemed 
to have found a friend, now that Vandyke’s noble 
hand was held out to her. She was but a woman, but 
she too could paint, could rule light and space, call 
harmonies of color to her service. Her terrors seemed 
to vanish as she waited, looking and noting with at- 
tentive eyes. 

As she looked about she caught sight of herself in 
the glass, inserted in a long shutter, and was struck 
by the expression of her own features. “Surely I 
can depend upon myself,” she said. “It is not for 
nothing that I have my gift, my inspiration.” The 
lady in the glass opened her eyes in response, and An- 
gelica suddenly saw a second figure reflected there, 
and turned, overwhelmed with shame, to meet the 
queen. She could only stand against the wall in silent 
confusion. . . . 

The interview ended more prosperously than it 
began. So Angelica told them all when she came 
back to the gabled house. 

The queen had been most gracious, had made no 
allusion to the looking-glass, smiled, had praised her 
work, had appointed a second sitting for the following 


day. 

The king himself, in his blue coat, had come in. 
«“ What did he say ?” asked Jinny and Dosie. “Tell 
quickly !” 
“Shall I tell you?” said Angel, smiling. ‘“ He said 
‘Ah! very good, very good, indeed, Miss Zimmer- 
mann! Paint a great many pictures, hey ?’ ” 
The sisters looked a little disappointed. 
“Why, papa himself might have said as much!” 
said Miss Jinny. “ He has been asking for you. He 
brought in a letter somebody left, Have you seen it, 
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Miss Kauffmann?” and Jinny began looking about 
the sideboard shelf and the chimney-ledge. 

“ Ts that your father’s handwriting ?” said the young 
lady, inquisitively, as she found the letter. “TI sup- 
pose it is foreign writing.” 

When Angelica saw the writing she turned some- 
what pale, and almost immediately left the room. 
Then she ren up-stairs to her own chamber and shut 
the door, and slipped the bolt. Then she stood up in 
the middle of the low latticed room, and with a beat- 
ing heart, read the crooked lines by the twilight that 
came through the lattice. At first she could scarcely 
see them for agitation:— 

‘““My aporep Wirr,—The time is at hand for all 
to be disclosed. I need no longer try the noble pa- 
tience you have hitherto shown. Expect me in the 
course of a few days. When Icome you shall confide 
all in the queen, and she I know will befriend us. 
Believe in my unchanging devotion, and forgive the 
wrongs I may have done you. 

“ Devotedly yours till death, 
“F, De Horn.” 

She read—she read again. Was she disappointed ? 

Angelica could have wished that her instructions 
had been a little mere explicit ; that her mysterions 
husband had said something more definite about him- 
self, about the wrongs even to which he alluded, that 
he had given his reasons for secrecy. 

She was vaguely excited, vaguely disappointed, pro- 
voked, bewildered. She knew not what to think, as 
she turned this piece of paper in her hand, Her eyes 
filled with tears—heavy, burning tears—that fell upon 
the letter, which, to tell the truth, had cost its writer 
many a struggle, for the count was not handy with 
his pen. 

Poor little thing, erying in the twilight! The tears 
relieved her heart, until she dried them to the sound 
of one of the summoning bells. 

As the evening went on the sisters gathered round 
Alethea’s instrument, and Angel joined in the chorus 
they were practising. They all listened, with expres- 
sive looks of admiration, to her beautiful voice. At 
one time she had seriously thought of making music 
her profession. Her voice was lovely, and her method 
was excellent. 

They made her sing by herself when their chorus 
was ended, and she tried to remember some of the 
peasant songs from her native Coire. There was one 
upspringing melody, with wild, sweet wings (so it 
seemed to Miss Dosie, who was listening in the win— 
dow). The music seemed to carry them all away into 
some distant life, to bring the wide rural freshness 
of natural things into the shining little English par— 
lor ; to bring the breath of wild thyme, the rush of 
streams, the peace and uplifting of nature upon them 
al!, still bound in their prim conventional order. An- 
gelica’s own heart was eased as she sang. She herself 
seemed to be suddenly convinced. It was a resurrec- 
tion of hope, of reality, striking into this harmony of 
sound, and expressing the sympathy of all true souls. 
The notes met, embraced with heart’s gladness, struck 
their chord, and died away from all their ears. 

Miss Jinny had been laughing and crying in her 
corner. When Angelica finished she rushed up and 
kissed her vehement, saying, “ You are a dear crea- 
ture !” 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
FOURBE FANTAISIE. 


Next day Angelica, her blithest self, was at her work, 
and bad made considerable progress before Queen Char- 
lotte entered the gallery. Miss Kauffmann was paint- 
ing eagerly, too eagerly indeed, thinking of what the 
Queen would say, of what she should say to the Queen. 
Her mysterious little letter was still in her pocket. She 
longed to have her explanation over, but she seemed to 
hear something in her ears repeating, “Wait with pa- 
tience.” 

Angelica was getting very tired of patience. The 
Queen sat with great dignity and affability, and passed 
the time asking Miss Kauffmann questions about her- 
self, about the things she did, the way she spent her 
life. Every now and then the pages came, in their 
black court-dresses, bringing messages and retiring im- 
media‘ely. 

Once the door opened, and a stout lady, with a red 
face, walked in, courtesied deeply, and waited for the 
oaee to address her, which she did, almost immedi- 
ately. 

“I sent for you, my good Schwellenberg,” said 
Queen Charlotte, “ that you should see what Miss Kauff- 
mann is engaged upon. I was sure that she would ap- 
preciate a candid criticism upon my picture from go old 
and faithful a friend as yourself.” 

Poor Miss Kauffmann herself felt far less assured of 
this fact. The Queen had acted in all kindness, know- 
ing her attendant’s peculiarity, and the disfavor with 
which she viewed anything in which she had had no 
voice. 

“Yes, your Majesty,” said Mrs. Schwellenberg, bust- 
ling forward, “I vill see.” 

“It is necessary to know something of art to under- 


stand a picture in this carly stage,” said Angelica, and 
she looked up doubtfully. Mrs. Schwellenberg caught 
the look and the words, and frowned. 

‘You make de eye so small,” said she. 
not be painters to see ‘at.” 

“Are you sure of the fact?” said the Queen. “ Per- 
haps,as Miss Kauffmann suggests, it is the effect of the 
unfinished painting.” 

“Oh, ver well,” said Mrs. Schwellenberg, “It is as 
your Majesty choose. If your Majesty asks me, [ an- 
swers; if not, I keep my ’pinions to me.” 

Miss Angel's blue eyes twinkled a little maliciously. 
Mrs. Schwellenberg retreated, and the bru-h went stea- 
dily on. 

Presently another messenger came in, and handed a 
folded paper to the Queen, which she read, and then 
saying,‘ 1 beg your pardon, Miss Kauffmann,” beck- 
oned Mrs, Schwellenberg to her side. “Will you go to 
the King, and remind him, from me, that Count de 
Horn will be here a little before five o’ clock? ” she 
said in alow voice. ‘ He has asked for a private inter- 
view. I will receive him in the great gallery. [ am 
always glad to welcome an old friend.” 

Mrs. Swellenberg left the room. The message seemed 
simple and unimportant enough. Angelica sat paralyz- 
ed. . What had a heard? She tried to go on painting, 
but her hand trembled. She tried to speak, but some- 
thing in her throat rose and choked her words. Her 
heart throbbed and throbbed with strange passionate 
triumph. 

“Yes, Count Frederick de Horn isa very old ac 
quaintance of mine,” the queen continued, half to her- 
self, half addressing the painter. ‘He distinguished 
himself inthe late war. He has come over on a special 
mission to the king.” 

“Oh, madam !” said Angelica, rather wildly. 

The queen was preoccupied, and did not notice her 
agitation. After a moment’s silence she spoke again. 
“Pray, Miss Kauffmann, if itis not disagreeable to you 
to answer, tell me is this rumor true that I hear con- 
cerning you and Mr. Reynolds, and am I to congratu- 
late you upon your approaching marriage.” 

Here was an opening. Did the queen suspect 
already ? 

“No. madom,” said Angelica faltering ; “hat is not 
true, but— —” 

“ But there is some one else,” said the queen, gra- 
ciously ; and as she spoke she glanced at Angelica’s 
left hand, upon which her wedding-ring was shining. 


“ One need 





“That ring tells a story perhaps,” said Queen Char- 
lotte, gravely. ‘Since when is it the custom for young 
unmarried ladies to wear wedding-rings ?’” 

Angelica blushed crimson ; but what did it matter ? 
He was come. The hour was come. ‘Triumphant, pal- 
pitating, dazzled, she forgot everything save that the 
supreme moment had arrived. Here was the queen, 
august, all-powerful. Here was her hero close at hand. 
It seemed to her that she could hear his horses’ feet in 
the courtyard below. With beating heart, with hands 
tremblingly clasped, she stepped into the great light of 
the window, and stood before the amazed Queen 
Charlotte. 

“Madame, you have guessed all; your Majesty can 
read all hearts! Yes, itis true that my ring tells a 
story. Your clemency alone can make it a happy one.” 

The queen’s look was scarcely encouraging. Queen 
Charlotte, as it is well known, had an aversion to ex- 
tremes of feeling and vehemence of expression. 

As for Angelica, no sooner had she heard her own 
voice than she suddenly remembered her promise, all 
De Horn’s warnings—remembered that she had not yet 
leave to speak, and the words died away upon her Jips. 
She turned faint and giddy. 

“ You are ill,” said the queen, rising. 

“ No, Madam,” said Angelica, recovering herself with 
a great effort. ‘ Will your Majesty excuse me if 1 
have for a moment forgotten my self-control ?” 


Dignified Queen Charlotte relaxes her stern frown— 
the lovely, imploring face before her is almost irre- 
sistible. 

“TI see you are much agitated,” she said, ‘and I have 
little time to give you at this minute. You can wait in 
Mrs. Schwellenberg’s apartment, and speak to me after 
the audience.” 

And, almost at that instant, once more the attendants 
entered, and Mrs. Schwellenberg herself returned, with 
another deep curtsey. Angelica hardly knew what 
happened, hardly heard what they all said. Did not 
some one tell her to wait, that Mrs. Schwellenberg 
would return ? 

Then thoy all went away, and she was left alone. 
Was he come? Was it thus they were to meet, as in 
some fairy tale, at the summit of prosperity and success ? 

Angelica’s agitation was too great for her to keep 
quiet. Although she said to herself that all was well, 
some serret feeling almost overwhelmed her at times. 
A sudden terror had come after her passing conviction. 
At one moment she felt safe at the end of her troubles, 
the next instant seemed to terrify her, overwhelm her 
with terrors of every sort. She began pacing t 
room impatiently ; she could scarcely endure the s } 





pense, Presently it occurred to her that she mi © 


'foot; “I tink I ean guess it all vat yeu ’ave to say.” 





return into the tapestried chamber, from whence she 
could see the courtyard, see him descend from the ear- 
riage, and perhaps recognize her husband’s liveries, if 
he had come in state, with his coach and servants in at- 
tendance, 

She opened a wrong door somehow, and found her- 
self in a dark and lofty lobby, vaulted, lighted by many 
windows, that all opened upon the great sta‘rease, 
where pages were standing and people passing. Some 
servants came up these steps; a soldier standing by pre- 
sented arms. ‘Then a red-haired man dressed in black 
passed by, carrying his cocked hat under his arm; he 
looked up ata picture as he passed, and Angelica saw 
him very plainly. It was a face utterly unknown to her. 
A secretary with ‘papers followed, then two more ser- 
vants in the well-known green liveries. 

They swept along the marble, and disappeared 
through a great doorway, which was not closed behind 
them. At the same moment Angelica came out to the 
head of the great staircase, and watched them walk 
away along the great gallery towards the inner room, 
where the King was to receive them. 

As the last person in the train disappeared, Angelica 
turned to one of the pages standing by. ‘Who was 
that ?” she said. 

The young man looked surprised at the unexpected 
apparition of a powdered lady coming out from the 
apartments unattended. 

“That is the Swedish envoy, Colonel Count Frede- 
rick de Horn, on his way to antaudience with the King,” 
he answered, in an oracular voice, and then he turned 
away, and went to join the others standing by the fire 
down below. 

Frederick de Horn! She staggered, put her hand to 
her bewildered head, and shrank back through the door 
by which she had come out, into the room where she 
had been at work. 

Was that Frederick de Horn? 

It was some one who had taken the name! Some 
impostor, some wicked person. She did not know how 
the time passed; she stood petrified with a thousand 
thoughts, almost too painful to realize. Suspicions 
crowded upon her. She hated herself ; she would not 
suspect. She waited, that was all she could do; waited 
until the door opened, and some one entered, not the 
Queen, alas ! but her fierce and fat attendant, 

“Her Majesty bids you come in my rooms,” said 
Mrs Schwellenberg; “ she is now with de count. She 
vill come back to hear vat you ‘ave to say. She will not 
be long. De Count—I Cane vat he come for. De 
Queen cannot ’elp him. Prepare yourself, Miss,” and 
she gave a snort, and looked at Angelica from head to 




































“Can you guess ?”’ said poor Angel. 
guess?” 
“] kaow many tings,” said Mrs. Schwellenberg. 
“Frederick de Horn, he often ask my advice. I have 
stayed at his castle at Hafvudsta. He make a stupid 
marriage. He did not come to me den,” said the mali- 
cious woman. “ Dat is what ’appens when one is not 
particular ; people is made fools of.” * 

“What do you mean? Have you seen Count De 
Horn now ?” persisted Angelica, wildly. “Why is 
he is come? He is not the only Count De Horn? I 
myself know another who comes from Hafvudsta.” 

“ Dere is no other,” said the old woman, “only his 
little son. Countess De Horn was made a fool off, by 
a man who lived in de house, and stole her papers and 
jewels, and forgedghis name. De Count ’ave come to 
find him. Dat is von reason he is come,” said Mrs. 
Schwellenberg. “Ihope he will catch de tief, and 
*ang him on de gallows.” 

Angelica turned with a face of horror, that sudden- 
ly flashed out: 

“Silence, woman,” she cried, stepping forward 
with a swift mad fury of indignation. 

Mrs.Schavellenberg shrugged her fat shoulders,threw 
up her hands, and waddled out as hard as she could 
go, to tell the queen. She had spoken by the merest 
chance, but Angel turned sick and pale, and cold and 
gave a sort of wild cry ; she understood it all now. 
Now it was all clear. Now she understood every- 
thing, the sense of something to be dreaded. Now 
she understood that poor enigmaticul letter. Now she 
knew that she Had dimly suspected him all along. 
She remembered his terror at the ball, his mysterious 
embarrassments and allusions. Some cruel truth had | 
dawned upon her. //e, her husband as she called 
him, was the impostor. Now—now she knew herself 
deceived, disgraced hopelessly. She felt as if the at- 
mosphere were choking her—as if the castle with all 
its towers and walls was crushing her down—as if 
the one thing to do was to escape, to break away from 
this fatal spot. . 

To escape from it all, from the queen’s gracious mad- 
dening condescension, from the little pages and round- 
eyed ladies in waiting, to be herself, silent, desperate, 
alone, with this terrible overwhelming revelation : this 
was the one idea which presented itself to Angelica’s 
mind. A sort of state horror seemed to her to till the 
room, to come round about her, closing in and suffocas 
ing her, 


“ How can you 





(To be continued in our next.) 
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Mysore: and Bangalore. At the last named place tuere will be 
another review, this time of the Madras Army. From 


which would have to be made to this vast sum, if the value were 


Bangalore the Prince will proceed by way of Wellore to| given of the capital employed in the production of wine in the 


Madras. After a brief stay in that city, his Royal High- 

ness will travel by rail southward to Trichinopoly, 

and thence to ‘Tuticorin, calling on the way to see some of the 

magnificent temples which abound 1n that part of India. From 

Tuticorin he will cross the Gulf of Manvar to Colombo and 

travel by rail to Kandy. The main object of this visit to Ceylon 
will be to enjcy the sport of elephant bunting, ‘Ihe royal 
party will again take ship at Trincomalee for Calcntta, where 
they are timed to arrive on December 23rd, About a week will 
be spent in the capital, during which the Viceroy will hold a 
chapter of the Star of India, when honors will be conferred upoo 
several Europeans ¢s well as native Princes. The route from 
Calcutta will be elong the valley of the Ganges to Patna, Dina- 
pore, and Benares, whence the Prince will strike across the 
country to Fyzabad and Onde. From the last-named place he 
will make hunting excursions into the terai of Nepaul. In this 
part of the tour he will doubtless meet Sir Jung Bahadur. Re- 
turning to Gude ke will go to Lucknow and Cawopore, and 
thence along the railway to Agra and Delbi. At this ancient 
capital there will bs the third and greatest military review. Pro- 
ceedin: northward, the Prince will next go to Meerut, Pattiala, 
Umritsur, and Lahore, After a brief stay in ibis part of the 
Punjaub, there will be a long ride to Jamoo, in Cashmere ; un- 
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mere Valley and Serinagur. From Jamoo the Prince will begin 
what may be ca led his return journey. He will retrace his steps 
as far as Agra, whence he will make excursious direct e stward 
to Ajmere and Gwalior. At Agra rail will once more be taken, 
and tbe party will proceed via Cawnpere to Allahabad. After a 
brief stay here, the journey will be resumed across the continent 
to Bombay, by way of Jubbulpoor, Mhow, and Indor. Before 
reaching Bombay the Prince will be met at Ellora by the young 
Nizam of Hyderabad, and India will be left about the end of 
Mareb. The above list does not include a tithe of the places 
which his Royal Highness will visit, but it gives a fair and in- 
telligible outline of the proposed route.” 

The London Times of September 7th, in a leading article com 
menting on the reception, in New York, of the American Rifle 
Team on their return home, gives them high praise for their 
bearing and acbievements during their Europeautrip, It thinks 
their visit there and the consequent rivalries will be beneficial in 
many senses. 

A special dispatch from Shanghai to the London Times, Sep- 


=| tember 7th, says the difficulty between England and China, 


growing out of the Yunan outrage, is reported to be substan- 


year, 1874, (containing William Harrison Ainsworth’s| tially settled on the foliowing basis: China sends a special 
Great Historical Romances, “ Wat T yler” and ‘*'The| ambassador to London, and undertakes to punish (he parties 
Good Old Times of Merrie England,” together with a| guilty of the outrage. Yonan indemnifies the family of Mr. 


choice selection of interesting information), ean be had 


Margary. A trade route between Yunan and Burmah is to be 
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European Summary of the Week. 





Attention still continues to be given to the European crops in 
reference to which the London Mark Lane Express of Septem- 
ber 6th, in its weekly review of the corn trade, says ‘the bulk of 
the harvest has been generally gathered in good order. Another 
ten days of propitious weather will complete the work. The 
new samples of wheat show great variety ; the quality is much 
inferior, and in some casus is very poor. The crop is short as a 
whole, and large importations will be necessary. Prices gener- 
ally bave only been tirm in the Paris and home markets; while 
in the provincial markets of France taey have farther declined 
one shilling per -quarter, and in some places two shillings, 
In Germany the barvesting bas gone well, prices were generally 
easier, although for future delivery most are above the present 
rates. In Belginm prices have varied, but mostly downwards. 
In Holland the movement hes been decidedly downward. At 
St Fetersburg prices are lower. The harvest in the neighbor- 
hood of Dantzic hes been completed under the most favorable 
circumstances. The new product is of fine quality and good 
weight, although the total yield is below that ef the preceding 
year."’ 

There is also much interest felt in reference to the European 
crop of Hops. The Brewers Guardian (newspaper) of Septem. 
ber 7th, says, ‘the prospect in England continues fair for a full 
rverage yield of hops of good quality On the Continent rain is 
needed, and unless it comes soon, the crop will be decreased 
and the quality deteriorated. In France and Germany the hop- 
fields are somewhat troubled with mould and vermin. In Bel- 
gium the yield will be largely on the average.” 

The Cattle Disease is spreading in England, and in Dorset- 
shire alone, fifteen thousand an'mals are affected. 

The old talk about the unpleasantness existing in the Royal 
Family of England, on account of the Marquis of Lorne’s mar- 
riage with the Princess Louise is reviving again, and there seems 
to be something in it. The Duke ot Ediuburgh and the Prince 
of Wales have become exceedingly outrageous in the treatment 
of the Scotch brother-in-law, while Queen Vitoria has been 
doing her best to keep them all at peace. ‘Che Princess Louise 
is devoted to her husband, and, of course, has been frequently 
humiliated throug the insults offered to him. What the Prince 
of Wales does not like a' out the Marquis, is the position of his 
brothers, who are engaged in the me tile busi The 

visit of the Marquis of Lorne and of the Princess Louis: to 
Canada, is one of the probable events. 

The time for the departure of the Prince of Wales for India is 
rapidly approaching, and great preparations are making. The 
London correspondent of the Manchester Guardian writes: 
“The route to be taken by the Prince of Wales when he visits 





regulated. 

The construction of the new National Opera House on the 
Thames Embankment, commenced on September 7th. There was 
an inform] gathering of managers, artistes and others 
at the site of the building and Mme». Titiens laid the first 
brick, The public ceremony of laying the corner stone 
will take place in a few days, and it is intimated that the Prince 
of Wales bas promised to officiate on the occasion, 

The labor strikes in Great Pritain bave generally, come to 
grief ; those at Oldham and Dundee having ended. 

Intelligence was received in London, on September 2nd, of a 
collision in the Channel between Her Majesty's war vessel Iron 
Duke and Vanguard, resulting in the sinking of the latter. No 
lives were lost. Both are double-screw iron ships, armor-plated, 
and of 6,034 tons each. 

Advices from Bombay, of September 2nd, state that heavy 
rains in the Baroach district will necessitate the replanting of a 
large part of the cottcn crop there. 

From Paris we learn that General Frossard died in that city 
on September 3rd. Educated at the polytechnic school in Paris 
and military school at Metz, he entered the army in 1827, and 
was made Captain in the Belgian campaign of 1831-2. Passing 
trough the grades of promotion, he iu 1853 was director of the 
fortifications of Oran in Algeria, and during the Crimean war 
acted as chief of engineers of the army of the east. In 1859 he 
was ordered to Italy, with the rank of General. He opened the 
Franco-German war by making the attack on Saarbrack, August 
2nd, 1870. He was in several successive battles, and was finally 
made a prisoner and detained in Frankfort till the close of the 
war. In justification of himself, he published a report of the 
— of the corps he commanded during the campaign of 
70. 
September 2nd, which is the anniversary of the surrender of 
the French army at Sedan, was obs rved throaghout Germany 
as a holiday and a day of general rejoicing. 
The official statements put forth by the Spanish Government, 
are all couleur de rose, the insurgents being on the eve of 
total surrender, &c., &e, 
The semi-official Russian journal, commenting upon recent 
articles in the English Press, says that the only rational policy 
for England and Russia, is to make common cause against the 
Mussulmans and other subject nationalities in Asia. Before de- 
termining upon a different policy, the English bad better re- 
member that while Russia can easily bring the strength of her 
70 millions to bear upon her few Massulman subjects, England 
is separated from India by the ocean. The Moscow Gazette says 
that both England and Russia may be congratulated upon, Mr. 








wide stretch of the grape-yielding countries, it is quite impossi- 
ble to conceive. In the financial year ending in 1874, the du- 
ties paid within the British Isles for the various forms of fer- 
mented drink were: For foreign spirits, £5,329,650 ; foreign 
wine, £1,989,55 : home-made spirits, £14,639,562, and for malt 
to be converted into beer, £7,753,617. !f to these various sums 
there be added the farther amount which represents the brew- 
ers’ license, taxing the place of the hop duty, and the duty on 
sugar consumed in brewing, it at once appears that at the pres- 
ent time the public revenue derives yearly a clear £30,000,0'0 
sterling from direst taxes levied on alcoholic drink ; and it will 
be further observed, that of this great sum very nearly two-thirds 
relate to the concentrated form in wh'ch the powerful agent is 
procured by the employment of the still—‘hat is, by the applicas 
tion of science and art to strengthen the spirit beyond the point 
to which it can possibly be raised by natural fermentation ; and 
very nearly one-half refers to the cheaper form of this concentra- 
ted product which is prepared in the home manufacture, and 
which therefore, it is to be presumed, expresses approximately 
the consumption of the less wealthy portion of the community. 
The exact number of the millions of pounds sterling that are 
swallowed in the form of strong drink in Great Britain alone, 
can scarcely be ascertained on account of the diversity of form 
in which the product is presented for consumption, and on 
account of the complex relations which connect duty and quan- 
tity in the different forms. The amount can only be guessed at 
under the guidance of such figures as have been named. If, 
however, one penny in the pound upon taxable incomes be taken 
to represent, as it is stated it will shor ly do, asum of £2,030,- 
000, then the £30,000 0 paid yearly to the revenue by alcohol, 
is tantamount to an income tax of fifteen pence in the pound 
upon such incomes, and to an assessment of £31 a year npon an 
individual incowe of £500 per annum. The fact which is in- 
volved in the figures of these s+veral statements, would assured- 
ly be a very surprising one, even if the large sum of money 
were expended in an article of unproductive but harmless lux- 
ury. As Dr. Richardson suggested in his lectures, a very strong 
impression would be made upon the public mind if, after some 
long period in which the boilers of steam engines bad been fed 
with a mixture of spirit and water, it was suddenly discovered 
that the engines would work quite as well with the water, with- 
out the spirit, and that the millions of pounds that had been 
devoted to the production of the spirit had been so much unne- 
cessary waste. But the argument goes very much beyond this 
in the case of *‘ the millions of engines called men,’ if 1t can be 
shown that there is hurtfal as well as wasteful expenditure, and 
that in a very large proportion of instances the engines would 
have worked even better without the costly addition of the spirit. 
In these days of the scientific applications of the doctrine of 
economy, it certainly must remain a matter of some surprise to 
thoughtful men that in a land of advanced cultivation and 
intelligence, 80 many millions of good money are continuously 
applied to the production of a commodity, which, in the existing 
habits of society, may reasonably be held to be pernicious alike 
to the pockets, to the health, and to the morals of the commue 
nity. It unfortunately happens that the question of the infla- 
ence of alcohol is a dificult one to deal with, on account of the 
subtle effects and the complicated instramentalities whi h have 
to be encountered and unraveled at every turn; but it is for 
that very reason a question that imperatively demands a more 
searching inquiry, and a more concentrated attention than it 
has yet received at the hands of the general community.—Edin- 
burgh Review. 


Curious Convition OF THE “Great Eastern” Sream- 
ship.—Mr. Henry Lee writes in Land and Water concerning an 
examination he has made of the bottom of the (reat EFastern: 
“here were traces of a few barnacles (Bulanus tin‘innabulum 
apparently) near the level of the water-line, especially about the 
stern-post, and between it and the radder, and the latter itself, 
as well as the §propelling screw, was covered with the common 
acorn barnacles, or ‘ chiters ;’ but all the rest of the bull usual- 
ly submerged, was clad with an enormous multitude of mussels 
clustered together in one dense and continuous deposit, extend- 
ing over a surface of 52,0 0 square feet of iron plates, and in 
some parts six inches thick. Mr. teckwith had made a calcula- 
tion, which was able to verify with him of the total weight of 
the mussels thus acbumulated. It was found by careful experi- 
ment that the average weight of those on each square foot was 
from }2to13 pounds; therefore the vessel was encumbered 
with not less than 300 tons of living marine animals adhering to 
her—mussels enough, in fact, to load with full cargoes. two or- 
dinary collier brigs! Although the mere weight of this mass 
would not, perhaps, much affect the buoyancy of a vessel of 25,- 
000 tons burden, it will be readily understood that the friction 
of such a rough, jagged incrustation passing through the wa- 
ter, would materially diminish her speed. As these trouble- 
some adherents were scraped off with shovels by workmen em- 
ployed under contract to remove them, they were car ied away 
by cartloads and boatloads, and buried along the shore of the 
haven, In some localities they would have been heartily wel- 
comed by the fishermen as valuable bait.” 








hk. WatTeR|T'uornzury writes to Notes and Queries” 
that London has only one poor little street named after Shakes- 
peare. He says: ‘‘Has it ever struck the admirers of Byron 
and the §proposers of the Embankment statue, that a certain 
eminent poet of Stratford-on-Avon, in Warwickshire, has never 
been immortalized by having an important London street 
named after him? Will no Londoner blush when I remind 
that, out of thirty thousand metropolitan streets, there is only 
one named after our great poet, and that isa poor little street 
out in Holloway? Is this English appreciition of genius? And 
yet Browns and Smiths are immortalized by dozens of squares 
and terraces.” 





PARTIES DESIROUS OF OBTAINING safe and reliable Insurance 
against Fire, cannot do better than by applying to the Liverpool 


India has now been definitely settled, so far as is possible in| Bourke baving in his recent speech finally abandoned the theory | and Lonicn and Globe Insurance Company, 45 William street, 


this country. His Royal Highness will embark at Venice andl of an intermediate zone between the English and Russian pos- 


call op his way to Alexandria, either at Corfa or Navarino, to 


see bis brother-in-law, the King of Greece. The time fixed for| *°*%0® im Asia. The 


} a 





arriving at Bombay is the 8th of November. The details of 


ily rm 


N. Y., where the courteous and well posted Resident Secretary, 
establishment of such a zone must have/|J- E. Pursronrp, is at all times ready to fornish the fullest infor- 
d fresh suspicion and led to fresh difficul-| mation to intending insurers. This Company is not one of 


ervangemente in the Bomb y Presidency are left with the Goy-! culties between the two Powers. Mr. Bourke having likewise | those,who shiver and shake at a Chicago or a Boston fire, having 
ernor, bat they will inclucle a visit to Poonah and Mahabulesh-! the most friendly sentiments towards the Russian Government, | total assets of 3 740,105, of which assets over $3,000,000 are 


war. At Poonah there will bea grand review of the Bombay 
Army. On the 18th and 19th the Prince will embark at Bomba 


for Calicut, where he will be received by the authorities of the|®0t cause him to prefer any demands, incompatible with the po- 
Madras Presidency, The Royal party will be under the imme-| sition and dignity of Russia. 








it was to be expected that the abolition of the neutral zone would | in the United States, 


These factsjcan be profitably pondered on, by all parties to 





, Whom insurance against fire, is indispensable. 
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Lovis Apotpn Turers—How A STATESMAN anp| 
Histo: 1an Lives anp Works.—'There is nothing the matter with 
M. Thiers beyond his seventy-eight years. His health is excel- 
lent, his spirits are elastic, and his activity is unabated. ‘Ihe 
change into the new house has not been attended with any bad 
effect. For six months before he moved into it, a calorifere was 
going night and day, and large fires were kept up in the sitting 
and beirooms. the cross walls aud the lining of the outer ones 
are of brick. Every room inhabited by the family, is hung 
throughout with wuolen or silk broca le, having beneath a layer 
of tarred paper, which prevents any deleterious emanation from 
the fresh piaster. Large wood fires blaze in saloons, bed 
chambers, and in the library. 

M. Thiers 1s on foot between 4.and5 in the morning. On 
getting out of bed he takes acup of chocolate. He then runs 
about the garden. looking at the flowers ; visits the green house, 
and goes to see his horses. After doing this, he ascends to bis 
library, on the first floor, to work athis desk or to classify his 
papers. He is assisted by a secretary, residing in the house. M. 
Barthelemy St. Hilliare comes every raorning to aid in the ar- 
rangement of the political correspondence, wh ch was carried 
on between 1870 and 1873. . 

M. Thiers has several literary irons in the fire. He is 
still engaged on his philosopical treatise, in which he vindicates 
Spiritualism (which nobody must confound with spirit-rapping, ) 
and he is writing memoirs, which §will probably appear only 
when this generation is in its grave. A hi-tory of moderao 
French art is also said to be in course of progress. 

Privileged visitors are received in the morning between 8 and 
10. The door is most carefully gnarded against bores and in- 
trusive people. A system of telegraphy is organized between 

the concierge’s lodge, the secretary's cabinet, and the ante-room 
in which Louis, a confidential valet of eighteen years’ standing, 
keeps ward. M. Thiers is much less accessicle than when he 
was President. Then he was the servant of the public ; now he 
is working for pleasure. for fame, and for the diffasion of what 
he deems to be sound ideas on philosophy and politics. 


European Miscellanies. 


Srrancr Encounters—The Birmingham Gazette| 
of August 12th, says: “ About a week ago Mr. Morris Roberts, 

the proprietor of the Zoological Gardens at ‘Balsall Heath, be. 

came the purchaser of a fine lioness at Vrs. Manders’ sale. On 

the animal reaching the ie at Balsall Heath, it was dis- 

covered that its feet had been injared in transit. It was conse- 

quently nevessary tbat the wounds should bo dressed at certain 

periods, and the animal being apparently tamely disp sed, the 

keeper has on one or two oecasions fearlessly entered the den, 

for the purpose of applying the necessary remedies. Between 

4 and 5 o'clock yesterday he entered the den, and before he had 

an opportunity of closing the door a mastiff dog, who had broken 

away from its chain, rushed in after him. ‘The lioness imme- 

diately attacked the dog, springing upon its back, and pinning 

it by the neck. ‘the mastiff which is alm st as large as tae 
lioness, resisted this attack, and, having freed itself from its) 
more powerful opponent, sprang at her and bit her in the throat, 

holding on by its teeth until the lioness gave it a tremendous 
blow with its paw, hurling it to the far side of the den with such 
force against the keeper, that he was knocked staggering against 
the wall. The roaring of the lioness and the barking of the dog 
were so great that Mr. Roberts, who was in the hotel, came 
down in haste to see what was thé matter. Seeing the danger- 
ous situation of the keeper, he procured a large bar of iron and 
handed it to him, and the keeper, taking the first opportunity 
that presented itself, struck the lioness a terrific blow on the 
head, stunning it for a few seconds. This enabled Mr. Roberts 
to re cue the keeper from his perilous position, but not a mo- 

ment too soon, a8 the lioness made a desperaie rush at the door’ 
which had scarcely been fastened. Fortunately, the keeper, 
who has had considerable experience, was unburt.” 


A CAsE IN WHICH A MAN WAS CHARGED for the fourth 
time with breaking the same window, after having been already 





In the evening, when he has bad his after-dinner nap, he be-| sentenced to terms of imprisoument exceeding twelve yeas, 


longs to his friends. Mme. Thiers is uneasy at the way in 
which he lavishes bis mental gifts upon them. He sitson @ 
snug little sofa at right angles to the wide mantel-piece, and de- 
fended trom drafts by an ample screen. There he talks separ- 
ately with political friends, ambassadors, and some ladies, in 
whose conversation he takes pleasure. 

M. Thiers is an enthusiastic horticulturist. He knows each 
flower in his garden, and treats it as a personal friend. The 


little semi-circular pleasure ground at the back of his 18 | prisc 


recently came before Mr. Balguy, at Woolwich Police Court, 
in England. The prisoner gave the name of Richard Hamp- 
ton, aged thirty-three, and said he had no home. He made 
his first public appearance at Woolwich in 1865, when in 
order to get locked up by the police, he broke a pane of glass at 
the shop of a watchmaker, and attempted to steal some watches, 
for which he was convicted and sentenced to nine months’ im- 





tended by two gardeners. ‘The master’s ideal is so high that 


they scarcely suffice for the work. There is no fresher or More|to hard labor for eighteen mouths, 


del'cious spot in | aris then this oasis, 
settle in it.—London Times. 





Pp t. Directly he had served his time he returned to 
Woolwich, broke the window a second time, and was sentenced 
A third time he repeated 


Birds are encouraged to | the offence, without loss of time, and when being tried at Maid- 


stone Assizes, he told the judge he should do the same again as 
soon as he had the chance, whereupon he was sentenced to the 


DRUNKENNESS AMONG THE Frencn Lasorine Cras-| full term of ten years’ penal servitude for shopbreaking with 
sEs.—The report on the material and economical condition of | intent to steal, after a previous conviction. After serving nearly 


the laboring classes, whieh has recently been presented to the 


French Assembly, goes far to destroy the belief in the superi- leave. 


eight years with gocd conduct, he was released on a ticket-of 
He walked straightway to Woolwich, reported himself to 


ority, as regards sobriety and th iftiness, of the French over the | the police as a convict on license, and then revisited the shop, 


English poor, It was mentioned the other day that, while the 
sanitary condition of the English factones has greatly improved 
of late years, there has been no corresponding improvement in 
the physical strength of those who work in them; anda similar 
d scouraging statement is made by the Committee of the As- 
sembly. At the beginning of the ceatury, it is said, employers 
had but little capital, and consequently no money to spend on 
bricks and mortar. A factory was too often little more th n an 
overcrowded shep. ‘Tbe increase of wealth has facilitated and 
necessitated the construction of new and larger buildings, and 
the workman is no longer sensibly the worse either in health or 
longevity, by reason of the labor which he has to undergo. Yet 
French, equally with English, observers speak of the premature 
decay which they observe in manufacturing districts, and which 
is evidently due to causes that have no connection with the 
necessary cond tions of the occupations pursued there. 

The French committee are disposed to trace this decay to 
premature excess in alcoholic liquors. The merry workman 
who refreshes himself after his day's labor with a glass uf sugar 
and water, v ried on holidays by a little light wine, is apparently 
unknown to these authorities, If he ever exi ted, he has dis- 
appeared before the growing tendency to over indulgence in 
unwholesome stimulants. We believe that the spirits ordinarily 
sold in a French cabaret are i ably more poisonous than 
those which make the stock-in-trade of an English publican, and 
in that case the effects which the committee mourn over, cannot 
be said to outrun the cause. It would be interesting to know to 
what this increase of drunkenvess in France is to be attributed, 
The explanation often given of the same fact in this country can 
scarcely hold good in France. We have been accustomed to 
preach that sobrie y and access to reasonable opportunities of 
amusement go hand in hand, and to point to the trench work- 
ingman as a striking example of this. 1t now turns ont that in 
a country which has been supposed to be especially rich in 
opportunities of amasement, the taste for drinking is also 
increasing. The French artisan, especially in the South, breathes 
a lighter air, and lives, or is supposed to live, a more enjoyable 
life than the English; but he is not free from the dmnking 
habits which do more than anything else to degrade the Eng- 
lish workman.—Saturday Review. 








CuILpren !N Facrories.—An eminent Englishman of 
science reports, after careful investigation, that the physical 
stamina of the children employed in factories is steadily deteri- 
orating. The number of those who are unfit to work on full 
time is increasing. This is attributed less to the hard labor 
these poor little creatures have to undergo, than the wretched 
habits of the tactory operatives. Too early marriages, slovenli- 
ness, intemperance, want of proper open air exercise, and the 
excessive use of tobacco, vre noted as the main causes of the 
deterioration. Whatever the causes, the fact is an alarming 
one. Itis a serious question whether children should be al- 
lowed to engage in exhausting factory labor at all—whether the 
devotion to this hard work from an early period is not in itself a 
prominent cause of the bad habits observed. But, if children 
are to be so employed, there is no doubt that their hours of labor 
should be limited, aud a farther duty is cast on the mill owners. 
This is, to so look after the habits of their operatives, that the 
children may have a chance of entering upon their cheerless 
life work with tolerable good constitutions. In Germany parents 
are not allowed to derive any income from the labor of their 

hildren, until they have had a thoroughly good schooling, and 
have grown well-nigh to manhood and womanhood ; the conse- 


dashed his fist a fourth time through the square of glass in the 
old corner, and waited to be taken into custody. He declined 
to say what reason he had for visitivg this particular shop, but 
said that he should break the window as often as he had the 
opportunity. Mr. Balguy committed bim to prison for a month, 
at the end of which he will be taken back to complete his term 
of penal servitude, his ticket being forfeited. 


“Wert Assortep.”—The London Observer of Au- 
gust 10th has the following: ‘* A marriage occured the other day at 
Carnarvon, under peculiarly romantic circumstances. The bride- 
groom was a returned convict, and at the time of the wedding 
was awaiting his trial at the Assizes for theft. The bride had 
assisted him in his thieving enterprise, and was also waiting to 
be tied. On the morning of the wedding the two lovers were 
escorted by the Police to the Roman Catholic Chapel, where 
they were united togethe: in the bonds of matrimoney. Imme- 
diately after the ceremoney the happy took their departure to the 
Assize Court, where they were arrainged before Lord Coleridge. 
and convicted of the crime laid totheir charge. The bride-groom 
was sentenced to five years’ penal servi ude, and the bride to six 
months’ imprisonment, with hard labor. A wedding under these 
circumstances no doubt appears at first sigh trather a melan- 
cholly affairs; but, on the other hand, it must be admitted that 
if a similarity of tastes is the harbinger of a happy uniofi, the 
imprisoned vouple have a betterprospect of happiness than many 
brides and bride grooms whose weddi' gs are chronnic ed as 
‘** marriages in high life,” and who, instead of being shut up in 
seprate buildings immediately after the ceremoney, and spared 
all the trouble and expense of house-keeping, are con jemned to 
dwell together regardless of cuast and consequences.” 


One or THE Most ALarminG Symptons of the pres- 
ent day, says the Pall Mall Gazette, is the absence of that rev- 
erence for judicial authority, which formerly was displayed by 
éven the most hardened of the Jawless classes. Magistrates, as 
they were termed, inspired all who were brought before them, 
with an awe that could only be likened to the spell supposed to 
be cast by the glance of the rattlesnake on its prey. All is 
changed now. Magistrates it is true. are still, in the eyes of 
the ushers and jailers of their courts, semi divine personages, 
a: whose jokes it is their bounden duty to be seized with con- 
vulsion: of laughter and at whose frowns they must tremble ; 
but the offenders who are placed in the dock do not share this 
veneration for the bench, and often either poke fun at his wor- 
ship, or, still worse, address him with a horrible familiarity, 
enough to make one’s blood ran cold’ A painful instance of 
this occurred at the Marlboroug: street Police Court on 
Aman who was charged with being drunk, and was fined 
5s. for that offence actually addressed the magistrate as 
** my dear sir.” He was reproved at once with betitting digni- 
ty. ‘* Dont,” said the magistrate ‘‘‘dear sir'me. No one, I 
must tell you, is to do that.” It is, however, distressing to 
reflect that there is no act of Parliament in existence expressly 
forbidden prisoners to apply the term, ‘‘my dear sir,” to a 
magistrate. 


Nover Avvertisinc.—The English sporting papers, 
since the recent prosecutions for betting advertisements, are be- 


AN acrion was TRIED in the Brompton County 
Court in England recently, before Sergeaat Wheeler, to recover 
damages by reason of a nuisance caused ty the crowing of a 
cock on the defendant’s premises, which adjoin those of the 
plaintiff. ‘The plaintiff, Mr. Bennett, and the defendant. Mr, 
‘atten, occupy adjoining houses in Camden Hill Terrace, Ken- 
sington, at the back of which are gardens. The defendant had 
erected a fowl honse in his garden, where he kept several fowls 
and a small bantam cock, which was in the habit of com menc- 
ing to crow at 4 or 5 o’clock in the morning. This disturbed 
the plaint ff s wife, whoh d been ill for some time, and retarded 
her recovery, it was submitted, on behalf of the defendant, 
that he was strictly within his legal rights in keeping fowls, and 
that it was beyond his power to prevent the cock from crowing. 
The Judge said the matter ‘before him was not a question of 
law but of fact, and a person might straia his legal rights to 
such an extreme as to make them illegal. So soon as the exer- 
ciss of a man’s rights interfered with those of his neighbor he 
must make concessions and waive them. He suggested to :he 
defendant the propriety of his uodertaking to abate the nui ance, 
The counsel conferred toge her, and ultimately the , defendant 
consented to a nominal verdict for the plaintiff, damages 1s., und 
gave an undertaking to discontinue the nuisance, 


Stncucar Deatu or AN Ex-Memper or Partrament, 
—The death has been announced of a gentleman well known in 
fashionable society, Mr. H. Baldock, of Grosvenor place, who 
formerly represented Shrewsbury in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Baldock a few weeks ago went to Kensin.ton Palace-gar- 
dens to inspect the residence of Alexauder Collie, which was 
open to the public previous to its being put up for sale. Among 
other luxurious additions to one of the apartments was a con- 
servatory, filled with superb exotics, Mr. Baldock, advancing 
to the door to examine them more nearly, walked straight 
throngh a large sheet of plate glass whic’ filled the aperture, 
and of which, there being noihing to denote its existence, Mr, 
Baidovk was unaware. The ill-iuted gentleman severely lacera- 
ted one of bis legs jus t above the knee, and, though the arte- 
ries escaped. it would seem the nerves and tendons were injured 
toan alarming extent. The bert medical skill was speedily 
called in ; but towards the end of last week erysipelas set in 
which could not be reduced, and Mr Baldock died on 
August 22nd. 


IN CLEARING AWAY THE GROUND FOR THE NEW Lon. 
Dox OPrra-sousE, on the Ihames Embankment, the excavatiors 
have come upon a superb ancient sword, at a depth of over 
thirty feet, The hilt provesto be of gold, and the blade ig 
straight and of sharp edge atitl, although considerably rusted. 
The pommel is covered with richly wrought armorial dev ces, 
The weapon appears to be of the period of Edward II. or [II., 
and was probably either thrown into the river or dropped ina 
scnffle from an armed ‘boet, the place where it was f und being 
in the direct line usually taken between the private watergate of 
the old Palace of Westminster and the Tower. The sword is 
now in the possession of Mr. Francis Fowler, the architect of 
tne new opera-house. 


Distressinc Deatu or a Tourist 1p Norra Waxes. 
Mr. Lister Ives, second master of the Stockton Grammar school, 
near Manchester, is spending his holidays with his family at 
Llandudno. His son Charles Daniel, aged 17, started alone on 
Monday morning round Great Ormeshead ; he did not return, 
and search was made for him all night. On August 24th the 
dog of a mountain shepherd found him a corpse among the fal- 
len rocks, at a point on the Conway side known as Hell stones. 
He was upon bis hands and knees, with his fractured forehead 
on a fragment of rock, It is presumed that the youth, who was 
rather short-sighted, missed his footing, and fell upon the 
rocks below. 


A Mayor Finep ror Breaxine THE Licensine Act, 
Before Messrs. James and Wcollett, presiding magistrates, the 
mayor and town clerk of Monmouth were fined, on August 19th, 
50s. and costs, for being on the premises of the Beautort Arms 
hotel on the night of the 17th, during probibited hours. Fines 
of £1 and costs were ‘nflicted on nine other defendants, inclu- 
diag a member of the ‘Town council, in connection with the 
same offence. The Bench remarked that the position of the 
defendants only aggravated the offence. 


In CLEARING away the refuse fiom the ancient silver 
mines of Laurium, in Greece, a large number of seeds were 
found unknown to modern science, but described in the writings 
of Pliny. The seeds took root, budded and blossomed, bearing 
beautiful yellow flowers, after a burial of at least 1,500 years. 


A Batu Journat contains the following announce- 
ment of a marriage : *‘At Weston church, John Stokes to Ruth 
Collins, aged respectively 75 and 73.’ The bride's attendants 
and the bridegroom's best man were each over 80 years of age. 

nateaesonaanaeniGy aches: ae 

Music 1n Geamany.—Among the amusements of Ger- 
man life that bora, the so-called ‘* musical party,” is unknown. 
People who love music come together ; they play their trios or 
qnartettes ; sing their duus and solos, madrigals and glees ; stop, 
take this or that passage over again ; discuss the composer's 
intention ; try it one way and another, enjoy it, »nd pass on to 
fresh enjoyments. There is no yawning audience bored to death 
in the back ground, longing to talk ; guilty perhape, of that 
indiscretion, to the fury or despair of the performer and the 
mute misery of the hos ess. There is no ‘showing off” and 
forced acclamations, no grimace, and no vanity in the German 
evening.. These lovers of music meet together with the reverence 
and simplicity of primirive Christians, reading the legacies of 
the evangelists, and having interpreted their beloved masters to 
the best of their abilities, go their quiet way rejoicing. Of the 
absurdi'y of gathering a crowd of unmusical people together, 
calling it a ‘‘1wusical party,” and paying a professional person 
to bore the assembly, the sincere German mind is, happily, in- 
capable.—Fraser's Magazine. 








DisarrearancE OF Oak Timper in Evrore.—From 
statistics recently published, it appears that oak timber especi- 
ally is rapidly diss ppearing frora Europe, although balf of the area 
of Sweden, one-fourth of Norway, one-sixth that of Switzerland, 
avd 70,090 square miles in Russia are said to be yet in forest. 
‘The consumption of oak in France has doubled during the last 
fifty years; she requires 15,(00,000 cubic feet yearly for wine casks 





coming at once cautious and comic. In the London Sporting 
Times, a betting firm advertises as ‘‘'The Young Men’s Christian : 
Association,” another as ‘‘Greangrocers and Coke Merchants,” | 


alone, 750,000 for building purposes, 600,000 enbic feet for her 
fleet, 150,000 cubic feet for railway carriages ; £°00,c00 woith of 
staves were imported in 1852; £5,000,000 worth are now needed. 


quence is, that Germany contains both the healthiest and most| with the humoruos addition, ‘‘Coals sent to Newcastle or any; Since losing Alsace and Lorraine, France contains 159,000, 00 


efficicnt race of 1.boring young men and women in the world. 
The English law is as yet notoriously deficient in protecting the 
health and condition of the children of the manufacturing dis- 


other place.’’ Other members of the fraternity give themselves | 
out a ‘Chimney-sweeper and a Hatter,” a “ Butterman and! 
Parsnip-grower,” a ‘* Brimstone and ‘Treacle Merchant,” a 


acres ; 20,000,000 of this surface is covered with forest. Lolland 
and Belgium are nearly dennded of timber, and are larg. :mport- 
ers, North Germany is rich in forest, but within half a century has 


tricts ; and unless more vigorous reforms are ‘made, the pros-| ‘* Dealer in Second-hand Goods,” a firm of ‘* l'own Councillors ; commenced to cut down young trees. Austria has sold her for~ 
pect is that factory labor will become more weak and more|and Municipal Contractors,” adding ‘‘Mayors Suppiled.” Another ests since railways have been introduced. In Italy no forests 


scarce, while the bill for parish relief will become a heavy bur- 
dew to the taxpayers and a discouragement to the philanthropist, 





black-edged advertisement is issued by a firm of ‘* Undertakers,” 
“ Mugs Buried” being added. | 


remain. Spain and Greece are almost woodless. ‘ThefSouthemm 
coast of the Mediterranean is almost forestless. 
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{From Blackwood’s Magazine.) 


THE DILEMMA. 


to stop them, the mischief was done. They had by}ham might have some consolation to offer. A call 
this time advanced a long distance to the front.|thera was due after the dinner-party, and it had been 
The centre companies had been brought to a halt byja struggle for the young man to put it off for so long. 
CHAHTER IX coming up against each other, and now stood fase to|Accordingly Nubbee Buksh’s buggy and horse were 
. ‘x ‘ 5 : face, the rear division meantime gazing backward intojagain put into requisition, and soon after breakfast 

Two days afterwards took place the inspection of | space, from which position our subaltern could witness|he drove over to the residency, fuil of a deep yearn- 
the 76th. In the monotony of an Indian cantonment, the merriment of the spectators. The formation of the|ing, as he controlled the erratic movements of that 
even the inspection of a native-infantry regiment cre-| regiment in fact now resembled the capital letter I, but] wayward animal, to give some utterance to the feel- 


ates a certain amount of excitement; and before sun- with the head and tail separated by a long interval ings that oppressed him. Did she know of his pas- 
rise a small group of equestrians were assembled on | from the body. 





the parade to witness the spectacle. The regiment 
itself had been under arms before daylight, and the 


officers fell in soon afterwards, while Major Dumble— 


who, with a card of the maneuvres in his hand, which 
had been prepare | for him by the adjutant, was go- 


his old trooper with a look of anxious desperation as 


might be seen riding at a foot-pace on his grey cob) ing maneuvres for his edification not laid down in the 


towards the line, attended by his brigade-major and 
the assistant quartermaster-general, also by Colonel 
Tartar, who had joined him on his way past the hus- 
sar parade. The brigadier and his staff were in blue 
coats and cocked hats, all the other military lookers- 
on in full uniform except Colonel Tartar, who being 
a colonel of hussars, might be considered to be above 
rule, and indeed sat his Arab pony with an air of easy 


superiority, as if quite aware of the amount of conde-| the feat of taking the regiment home was never proved,| meeting. 


scension involved in his coming at all. 
is now about to begin, and Yorke’s heart leaps up at 
seeing the well known objects advancing rapidly out 


of the plain from the direction of the residency, as he| fy) orders. 


had seen them come on former occasions, soon to be 


ground witnessed such a spectacle. 





Never had the Mustaphabad parade-|sionate love for her, then surely any impulse to laugh 


at him or the regiment would be changed to a feeling 


Although not without a fellow feeling for the service}of sympathy. 
from which he had risen, this was yet a proud moment 
for Brigadier Polwheedle. The inspection of the hus-|met by the announcement that the “door was shut,” 


Alas! on driving under the great portico he was 


‘sars or the horse-artillery, was athing to be done|the Indian version of the more euphemistic “not at 
ing through them in his head for the last time—sat) gently, and even deferentially, the brigadier indeed|home ;” and there was nothing left to Yorke but to 

on aS never feeling quite sure on such occasions, that Colonoljreturn to cantorments, downcast and disappointed. 
the fatal moment approached. For now the brigadier | Partar was not laughing at him the while, and execut- Life seemed for the time an utter blank. There, was 


queen’s regulations ; but here he was master of the po 
sition, and felt every inch'a brigadier. 


majestically home. 


no excuse left for paying another visit, and little 
chance of meeting the lady anywhere else. There 


“Take your|only remained now the steeplechase. In that, at least, 
regiment home, sir,” he called out in a loud voice to the|he might hope to wipe out the ridicule thrown on the 
miserable Dumble—“ that is, if you know how to—and|regiment and himself. 

let me see it again as soon as it is fit to be inspected ;” 
and so siying, he turned the grey cob round and rode 


CHAPTER X. 
The coming steeplechase was a novelty imported 


Whether Major Dumble would have been equal to|for the first time into the Mustaphabad annual race- 


That favorite station being situated in a 


The ceremony | for the extrication of it from its melanchply position was|sandy plain which extended in perfect flatness for 
effected by the adjutant, the unhappy commandant sit-|many days’ journey in every direction, covered at one 
ting silent on his horse, while the latter gave the need-/season of the year with luxuriant corn in fields quite 
The operation completed, Major Passey, unenclosed, and separated by marks distinguishable 
making the slightest possible salute with his sword tojonly by the villagers, and for the rest a sandy desert 


made out clearly as Colonel Falkland and Miss Cun-| his commanding officer, said, “ Shall I march the regi-|dotted with villages and thinly sprinkled with acacia- 


ningham, who canter up and join the group of visi- 
tors, just as the brigadier arrives in front of the line. 


Yorke has just time to notice with a pang of jealousy, | and so saying rode back alone to his own bungalow,|no more lively sport than coursing. 
whence he did not emerge for the rest of the day. 


that Colonel Tartar is turning aside to join the new 
comers, when the regiment is called to attention, and 
as the brigadier advances towards it, a general salute 
is ordered; after which Major Dumble, by dint of 


advance a few paces, and hands the brigadier a “ pres- 
ent state” of the regiment. 


Majo U { to ride home, “ we must buy old Dumble out, sharp. 
kicking his horse and shaking its rein, persuades it to| can’t stand being made a fool of in this way. 


The latter passess over | once ? 


ment back to the lines, major ?” 


trees—a country of this sort was not favorable for the 


“ Please do, Passey,” replied poor Dumble, meekly ;|levelopment of hunting, and had witnessed hitherto 


The race had 
been got up indeed mainly at theinstance of a couple 


“ Hang it,” said Spragge, to a brother sub, after the|of sporting subalterns in another native-nfantry regi- 


being laid down in the infantry regulations, or a} difference.” 


strong point personally, but reserves himself for criti- 
cism on the handling of the battalion, an art in which 
he deems himself to be an authority. And truly the 
battalion looks a goodly one to handle, over nine hun- 
dred and fifty bayonets mustering on the parade, car- 
ried by stalwart sepoys, well set up. And now begins 
the serious business of the morning. The salute de 
livered, the regiment, breaking into open columns of 


vide for. 


regiment had broken off, as they mounted their ponies|ment, joint proprietors of an aged Australian mare, 
I|known to be sure at her fences if her legs would only 
How|hold out ; and it was to come off as the final event of 
much do you think the old boy would take to go at|the second days’ meeting, Colonel Tartar having 
se8 I’m game to borrow my share ; I’m so deep in|offered a cup for the winner in addition to the stakes. 
the want of style in the major’s approach, riding not|the banks already that a trifle more won’t make much 


The entries were comparatively numerous, consider- 
ing that not many horses at the station had ever had 


“No good trying, my dear fellow,” replied the|the opportunity of being put at a jump, and that a ru- 


other; “the poor old major is in the banks himself :|mor that Colonel Falkland meant to run his Irish mare, 
he can’t retire with a wife and family at home to pro-|had kept out several intending competitors, as nothing 
No, no; we have got him fast for another|would have had a chance against her. 
six years at least, till he get the line step, and perhaps|entries were closed, at the race-ordinary held at the 
even longer.” 


And when the 


subscription-rooms the evening before the meeting, no 


“A jolly look-out for us,” rejoined Spragge ; “well,|less than six entries were declared for this particular 


. K olum I must positively take to passing in the language and|event. 
companies, marches past in slow and quick time, 3) getting a staff-appointment. 
feat which, having been practised every morning for) stand this any longer. 


I wish I were a dab at lan 


Lunge, the riding-master of the hussars, had 


I’m blessed if I canjentered an old Cape horse, reputed to have been good 


-|with the Meerut fox-hounds ; Stride, of the horse ar- 


the previous six weeks, is performed fairly in auto-| guages and things like Yorke ; but I'll set to work at|artillery, a stud-bred horse, his second charger ; Chup- 


matic fashion, without giving Major Dumble an op- 
portunity for interposing a mistake. “ Do believe we 


the black classics this very day.” 


And Jerry kept his|kin, of the irregulars, a country-bred mare, usually 
word so far as to spend the whole of that morning}ridden by his wife—if Mrs. Chupkin would ride it her- 


shall pull the major through,” whispers Poynter, the | spelling out the first chapter of the Baitel Pachisi,]self, said knowing ones, she would be sure to win—a 


adjutant, to Brevet-Major Passey, the senior captain, 
who was the other mounted officer, 
past ” over, the regiment is again formed into line, 
and put through the time-honored manual and platoon 


regiment are quite equal, Major Dumble the while 
glancing nervously at his card, and recalling for the 
last time the adjutant’s lessons on the coming move- 
ments, ‘The first operation, a change of front, went 


and made no mistake. And the second movement 
promised well also. It was an advance by column of 
double companies from the centre; and Major Dum- 
ble, as he surveyed from the rear the companies step- 
ping off and wheeling at due intervals with precision, 
felt his courage reviving, and began to hope that he 
should really pull through the inspection. But alas! 
at this moment, just as the formation was completed, 
the brigadier called out to him in what was meant for 
a reassuring tone, “Very good indeed, Major Dumble, 
very good indeed; now suppose you form square. 
Don’t you hear, sir?’ he repeated in a louder voice— 
* form square.” 

Now a square was duly entered in the card of ma- 
neuvres, but then it was to come off later in the day, 
and when the regiment was halted in line. For such 
a change in the programme the major was altogether 
unprepared, and gazed in dumb anguish at the briga- 
dier, and when the latter in still louder tones repeat- 
ed his command, adding “Why don’t you halt the 
leading division, sir?” the unhappy major mistaking 
the word “ leading ” for “ rear,” called out in despera- 
tion, “ Rear division, halt! right about face !” 

The compsnies in question obeyed the order. The | 
rest of the column continued marching on, 

The major saw that he had made a_ blunder, but 





for reflection. Obeying the impulse of despair, he| 
gave the word to the centre companies to wheel in-| 
wards, and again the order was obeyed, the leading) 


companies still pursuing their fatal march onwards; | residency to learn at least the worst, and with a faint 
end although the adjutant at last took upon himself|hope at the bottom of his heart that Miss Cunning-!pose that’s the little horse 


up next to that lady’s carriage. 
the first day Dumble came to the station, that I was 
all right; there was little for the commanding officer| sure he wasn’t any good. 

to do, and the leaders of companies knew their work,| get rid of such’ fellows. 


on, 


with the help of the regimental moonshee, but untor-|feather weight, and with enough for anything ; young 
The “ march | tunately his resolution did not carry him beyond the|Scurry, the moneyed man of the hussars,a newly 
first day. 


purchased chestnut Arab, the handsomest charger in 


, ; : Major Dumble’s fiasco was naturally the subject of|the regiment, but a trifle impetuous ; the confederates, 
exercises by Major Passey, a feat to which he and the | conversation in more circles than one that morning.|Messrs. Egan anl M’Intyre of the 80th N, L., the Aus- 


“Serves him right for an old stupid,” said Mrs, Pol-|tralian mare above referred to, which had arrived 
wheedle to Captain Buxey, whose buggy was drawn|mysteriously at the station a few days before ; the list 
“I told the brigadier] being closed by a friend’s horse. 


Yorke had never been present at a race-ordinary 


The government ought to|before, his experience having been confined hitherto to 

If he were in a queen’s|what are known as single-corps stations, garrisoned by 
regiment now, he’d have to go on half-pay ; and servejane regiment of native infantry, where race-meetings 
him right, wouldn’t it, colonel ?” added the lady in a]were unknown; and he felt a little nervous as he enter- 
louder voice to Colonel Tartar, who was riding slowly|ed the barnlike assembly rooms where the meeting was 
past. 


held, with fifty rupees in his pocket for the entrance- 


“Serve whom right, Mrs. Polwheedle ?” replied |stakes. His announcement evidently took the company 


the colonel, stopping his horse, but without coming]|by surprise ; for although the hurdles in his compound 
nearer to the carriage. 


told a tale to his neighbors, his recent purchase had not 


“Why, Major Dumble, to be sure. T was just saying}attracted much attention, and the fact of his ownership 


to Captain Buxey, that such exposes would never bejof a horse of any sort was not generally known. 
allowed in the queen’s service, would they ?” 


“Its 
not a tattoo race, young man,” observed M’Intyre, who 


“A little hard, taough, on the regiment and officers,|was standing by the little table at which Westropp of 


isn’t it ?, said Tartar, dryly ; “ but beauty sometimes|the irregulars, the honorary secretary, was recording 
goes with a hard heart.” 

“Flatterer!” replied the lady, with a complacent 
smile on her comely face. 


the entries ; “ain’t you making a mistake ?” 
“There’s nothing against tats in the rules,” said 
Westropp, before Yorke had time to speak ; “ you may 


“There’s such a thing as a service feeling, too,” ob-jenter a donkey if you like, M’Intyre ;” whereat the 


fools of in public.” 
“Oh, as to that,” said Mrs. Polwheedle, “I don’ 


served Captain Buxey after the colonel had passedjlaugh was turned against M’Intyre, and Yorke felt 
“I don’t like tosee company’s officers made}grateful to Westropp for coming to his help, before a 


suitable repartee had occurred to himself. 


t| The entries concluded, the company sat down to 


regard Polwheedle in the same light as a regular com-|dinuer, after which they proceeded to the lotteries, 


pany’s officer, now that he coumands a station with|the serious business of the evening. 


Several other 


troops of all kinds; besides, you know, 1 was brought officers now dropped in, among them Colonel Tartar, 


vp to think of the queen’s regulations before every- 
| thing. 


with whose dignity it was hardly compatible to par- 


In Captain Jones’s regiment we used never|take of a race-ordinary, but who patronized the races 


saw : ; but | to call on the ladies of company’s officers. Quite alin an affable way, as became aman with a reputation 
there was still time to retrieve it, although no time) society in ourselves we were. Of course as a briga-|in the shires, and noted light-weight rider in his 
dier’s lady I show no preferences, but still I have my|younger days, and, indeed, was not above employing 


feelings.” 
As for Yorke, his first impulse was to hasten to th 





the evening in making a iittle book. “ How do, 
e| Yorke ?” said the little colonel with a friendly nod ; 
“so you have got something in for my cup. I sup- 
alkland was speaking 
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about—a tidy jumper, he tells me ; well, I wish you 
all luck, but I am afraid I sha’n’t be able to back you 
this time.” ; 

Proceedings were interrupted at first, by an objec- 
tion lodged against the confederates’ horse, 1t being a 
condition, that all horses entered for the cup should 
be bona fide, the property of officers at the station ; 
while the known impecunious state of the partners, 
whose domestic embarrassments in connection with 
the local shopkeepers, constituted the principal busi- 
ness at the monthly sittings of the cantonment small- 
cause court, rendered it matter of question how they 
should have come by such « property. The produc- 
tion of their entrance-money in hard cash had, indeed, 
occasioned some little surprise ; but the objection was 
disposed of on Egan’s producing a letter from the late 
owner, accepting the joint promisary note of himself 
and M’Intyre, at six month’s date, for a sum, the 
amount of which was concealed from the referee, by 
a dirty thumb placed over the figures, whereon the 
company proceeded to make out the lotteries. The 
drawing of these, with the interpolated betting, occu- 
pied a considerable time, Egan and M’Intyre both go- 
ing into the work like millionaires ; while it was ob- 
servable that, notwithstanding the doubt previously 
thrown upon their credit, no one declined to bet with 
these gentlemen, even Colonel Tartar booking more 
than one transaction of the kind. The steeplechase 
lottery came last. It was the only one to which Yorke 
subscribed, and as there were fifty lots and only six 
horses, it was not surprising that he drew a blank. In 
the auction which followed the drawing, Scurry’s 
horse was clearly declared the favorite, being bought 
in by the owner for thirty gold mohurs, while Lunge’s 
fetched only fifteen ; the confederates’ mare was pur- 
chased by her owners for ten, and Yorke’s horse by 
Colonel ‘Tartar for five. “Can’t do much harm by 
losing twenty chicks,” observed the colonel, in Ang.lo- 
Indian argot, as the lot was knocked down to him ; 
“and after all, there is a good deal of uncertainty 
about steeplechasing.” 

(To be continued in our next.) 





BLACK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of ‘‘The Good Old Times.’’ 


By Edward Viles. 
CHAPTER LI.—(Continued.) 


“ But Sidney Enderby, the father of Kate, was g man 
in whom no generous emotions could be found, 
disposition was more sordid than it is easily possible to 
conceive any one’s to be.” 

“He and Sir Ernest Dane formed a pair well suited 
to each other,” 

«“ You have drawn a nice portrait of them at all events, 
Upon my word, Tom, I should never have believed you 
were so graphic.” 

“Now, stop that, Dick, or not another word do you 
get out of me.” 

“Oh never mind! I only said what 1 thought! 

along !” 
. No sooner, then, did Sir Ernest apply to Mr. En- 
derby for his daughter's hand, than the latter, with many 
extravagant protestations of delight, assured him that 
his dearest wish was to see Kate united to his friend 
and neighbor. 

“ And so, without having a whisper, let alone a voice, 
in the matter, Kate Enderby was disposed of to Sir 
Ernest’ Dane. 

“Tt was in vain she prayed and wept not to be forced 
into so hateful an alliance—in vain she urged that she 
had plighted her troth to another who was tgen upon the 
bright, blue waters—her father was deaf to all—and, 
terrified by his violence, and more dead than alive, the 
beautiful young Kate Enderby, who, one would have 
thought, certainly deserved a happier, a more congenial 
fate, was wedded by that outrage upon humanity, the 
owner and resident of this mansion.” 

Dick looked around him, by the aid of the bright fire- 
light, with a strange feeling in his breast. He could 
almost fancy—although Tom had given him no deserip- 
tion of her personal appearance—that he could see the 
unhappy bride, pale and sad, seated in one of the gloomy 
funeral-looking chairs. 

Indeed so strong did this delusion grow upon him, 
that he was obliged to rise and walk across the room 
to where he fancied he could see her, before he felt 
quite certain that it was a trick of his imagination. 

His comrade watched him with some surprise, but he 
said nothing. 

Then Turpin re-seated himself, and King went on. 

“ For two years all went quietly, and, to all appear- 
ance, well. Poor Kate’s face, whenever seen, had always 
the traces of a heart’s sorrow upon it; but for all that, 
she looked beautiful, as she flitted like a spectre about 
the ghostly mansion. 

“ As for Sir Ernest, he grew more hateful and more 
hideous every day. 

“ Atlength, a change came over Kate, 

“She no longer looked sorrowful, as she did, though 
her face wore anything but a cheerful expression. T 








Get 


color began to return to her cheeks, and her wasted 
form to fill out to its proper proportions. 

** How was this ?” asked those who saw her, ‘ Has she 
at length resigned herself to her lot, and resolved to be 
as happy as circumstances would allow.’ Alas, no! It 
was neither of these causes that induced the change in 
Kate’s appearance. 

* Noone marvelled at it more than her husband. 

“ He revolved the matter continually in his mind, but 
he was unable to arrive at any unsatisfactory covclusion. 

“The surprise which he first felt very quickly merged 
into undefined alarm. 

“ Among the servants belonging to the mansion of 
course this matter was freely canvassed, and they soon 
felt sure they had penetrated to the core of the mystery. 

“ More than once, while out at alate hour during the 
night, or while gazing from their chamber windows, they 
had observed a shadowy form flitting from tree to tree. 

“They immediately—rightly or wrongly—connected 
this circumstance with the alteration in their mistress, 
and many sly hints were dropped about it. 

“Shortly afterwards, however, Sir Ernest’s wife was 
observed to lapse into her old tristeful state. 

“ For nearly four years, then, did this state of things 
continue; but at the expiration of that time, one of the 
keepers in the park, while out late one winter’s night, 
saw the mysterious shadowy figure. 

“ Naturally enough they looked towards their mistress 
for some visible manifestation of this, for they still per- 
sisted in the connection they had formed between her 
and the figure, but they were disappointed, Lynx-eyed 
though they were, they failed to perceive any difference 
in her countenance. It still wore the same air of deep 
dejection that it had during the last four years.” 

Tom paused fora moment to regain his breath, but 
Turpin, who was breathlessly interested in the story, 
waved his hand impatiently for him to go on. He was 
too inwrapt to speak. 

“T have not much more to tell you now. All at once 
a report was circulated, that filled the mansion and the 
country surrounding it with blank astonishment. 

“It was some time before it was believed, but every 
day some new fact turned up, to stamp the rumor with 
the indelible impress of truth. 

“Sir Ernest Tiens’s young wife had eloped ! 

“But with whom? 

“That was the question. 

“Then the story of the shadowy figure which had been 
seen, got talked about and known. 

‘Sir Ernest had the country scoured in search of his 
lost bride but all in vain, 
was found. 


that Ralph Anderdon the young sailor, to whom Kate 
was betrothed, had returned in safety in his ship to 
Plymouth, that he had left her on leave of absence, and 
then never re-appeared. 

“This seemed to point strongly to the supposition that 
it was with Ralph that Sir Ernest’s wife had eloped. 

“ Of this, however, there was no proof; but young An- 
derdon had never rejoined his ship, and Kate was never 
found !”” 





CHAPTER LII. 


THE HIGHWAYMEN DISCOVER THE SAD FATE THAT BEFEL 
RALPH ANDERDON AND KATE. 

Dick Turpin waited in silence for Tom King to con- 
tinue his mysterious narrative. 

To his surprise he remained silent. 

“ Surely,” Dick said, at length, and it was in a tone of 
disappointment and *vexation that he spoke, “ surely, 
you do not mean to say that this is all, you can tell me 
about the desertion of Durly Chine ?” 

“ Almost it is!’ 

“Then it is most unsatisfactory.” 

“How deep an interest you have taken in it! 
what more did you expect to hear ?” 

“ All the particulars about shutting up the place in 
this fashion, and the motive for Sir Ernest making the 
strange will he did.” 

“Then, my friend, you want to/know more than any 
living person knows, | fancy.” 

“ But, surely, some account was given of it.” 

“Oh! very many; but whether true or not, who can 
tell ?” 

“« And what happened here after the elopement ? Can 
you tell me that ?” 

“T can give you some particulars of it.” 

“ Do so, then, [ beg by all means.” 

“ For some months after the event Sir Ernest roamed 
about the old mansion like an unsettled ghost. He grew 
excessively frightened, and would not venture anywhere 
alone! His eyes got bloodshot and deeply sunken in 
their orbits. He refnsed to eat, and became the living 
personification of a conscience-stricken man. 

“There were some who went sofur as to say that 
guilt of the deepest blackness could alone wreak such an 
effect upon anyone; while others, who were more chari- 
tably disposed towards him, assigned it to the remorse 
he must have felt for having blighted the fair future of 
the girl, who had been forced into a union with him, and 
whose life he had made a miserable burden. 


But 





“T ought to have told you that immediately after the 


Not the slighest trace of her 


“In prosecuting their search, it also. became known 
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elopement of his wife, Sir Ernest caused the room which 
she habitually oceupied to be shut up, and forbade any 
of his dependants to ever enter it.” 

“That is a very strange circumstance,” said Turpin, 
“is it not?” 

** Well I don’t know. It is only natural, [ think, that 
he should wish her to be forgotten, and, if possible, to 
forget her himself.” 

“Then he took the step that was, above all others, cal- 
culated to cause her to be kept in remembrance, that’s 
all I can say.” 

“ Like enough—like enough !” 

“ But go on, my friend. Just let us hear of the clo- 
sing up of the place.” 

“In a little while, then, Sir Ernest took to his bed, 
he never rose from it again. 

‘** About three hours before his decease he had his will 
made, which, after having stated in what manner his 
property was to be distributed, stipulated that immedi- 
ately after his funeral, the mansion of Durley Chine 
should be vacated; that all things which it contained 
should be left in the precise positions they then occu- 
pied; that every door, was to be locked; every window 
|fastened; the park palings to be thoroughly repaired in 
every part; that the entrance gates should be firmly 
locked; and then the whole left unvisited by a human 
being for the space of one hundred years, dating from 
the day of his demise.” 

“ What a singular will! Surely such a one was never 
known before ” 

“Scarcely, I should think, and yetsome strange things 
have been done in that way, and doubtless will be. ‘To 
finish he bequeathed a sum of money for building the 
monument in the lane, about which he gave the most 
minute instructions, and also sunk a further sum which 
was to defray the expense of keeping the palings and 
the monument in repair; and also to prosecute any one 
who was found trespassing either in the house or on the 
adjoining lands.” 

‘Tom paused, and then, observing Dick was silent, he 
added— 

‘Surely you do not wish me to tell you that the 
baronet’s instructions were carried out to the very letter. 
I should think you have already seen sufficient to tell 
you that.” 

Dick raised his head. 

“ T was not thinking of that exactly.” 

“What then?” 

“] was running the whole story over in my mind, and 
endeavoring to some conclusion.” 

“ And have you succeeded ?” 

“To a certain extent I have.” 

“To what conclusion, then, have you come ?” 

Dick placed his hand upon the corner of the old- 
fashioned dining-table, and, looking King full in the face, 
replied, in a tone of deep and earnest conviction— 

“The conclusion to which I have come, I make no 
doubt will surprise you beyond measure, unless your 
thoughts have happened to take the same turn as my 
own.” 

It was now King’s turn to feel anxiously interested, 
and he asked— 

“Tell me what it is.” 

“Tam firmly of belief,” said Dick, “thut Sir Ernest's 
wife never eloped at all!” 

The deliberate manner in which Turpin enunciated 
this opinion, quite staggered Tom King. 

“ Really, Dick,” he said, ‘that is an extraordinary 
idea; but, now you have started it,I begin to be quite 
of your way of thinking.” 

“ And is it possible, Tom, that it has never occurred 
to you before? Why, a thousand things indicate such 
a thing.” 

“T must confess,” said Tom, “I never thought of it. 
I somehow or other quite took it for granted that Sir 
Ermest’s wife eloped.” 

“ And many more did beside, and so thought no more 
about the matter; but, take my word for it, ‘om, there 
is something more in this than the world, perhaps, will 
ever know.” 

“Very like—very like. Now you have given me the 
start, or clue, as I may eall it, things innumerable come 
thronging into my mind.” 

“ Let us wait until the morning, Tom. We will then 
together spend the whole of the day in searching over the 
place, and it will be odd to me indeed if what I suspect 
is not in some way or other confirmed. I wish I knew 
which was the room Sir Ernest’s wife occupied.” 

“ I cannot guide you in that, for I have no more idea 
than yourself. Still I should think, in going over the 
house we shall find it.” 

“No doubt of that. ‘The difficulty will be to know 
when we do find it.” es 
“That's it, but don’t let us vex our brains by thinking 
any more about it to-night. We cinnot elicit anything 
more. Consent to let the subject drop untll the morning, 
wien I hope we shali be able to renew it, and arrive at 
some satisfactory result.” , j 

“ With all my heart. I say drop the subject, if you 
have grown tired of it. But what shall we talk about or 
do instead, for I can assure youl do not feel sleepy in 
the least.” 











(To be continued in our next.) 
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Useful and Interesting Knowledge. 


bility and honor, Bankers can do incalculable good 
to a country, and also may do incalculable harm. If 


Tux Functions anp Postrions or Bankers.—As s0/|they lend rashly and cannot recover the capital lent 


|joint stock banker in several respects, these differences 
limiting his sphere of action. ‘The private banker is 
more a cash custodian for his customers than the 


many merchants and commission agents in this 
country call themselves “ bankers,” to which appella- 
tion they have no more right than costermongers 
have to call themselves merchants, the following 
remarks by the writer of the money article of the 
London Times are much to the point :— 

“Tt may seem superfluous to try at the present 
day to define the functions and position of bankers. 
The trade of banking has been brought to great per- 
fection in this country, and most people are so familiar 
with its ieading features that any description of them 
should hardly be necessary. There are, however, 
various other financial professions which so closely 
resemble banking in certain features, that unthinking 
persons are sometimes ready to confound them, and 
the people who follow these other trades are often 
eager to adopt for themselves a name to which they 
have really no right. At times, too, bankers have 
forgotten their true business, and have suffered 
themselves to be led aside into undertakings not 
compatible with true banking, and the mixing of 
which with banking, were it to become geueral, could 
not fail of being widely disastrous. Both these 
tendencies have manifested themselves lately ; but 
the former more especially. Many firms in the City 
call themselves ‘ bankers’ who have from their busi- 


when wanted, trade may be stopped, and many per-|joint-stock banker. People deposit their money with 
sons involved in ruin; but if they have a clear idea} the one for safety and that it may be ready to hand, 
of their duties, and abide by them, they can help|and with the other that he may trade with it. It 
prosperity beyond measure. Now, this general defi-| might be said that joint-stock banks, in a sense, bor- 
nition of banking opens up the way at once for dis-|row money, seeing that they consent to forego a cer- 
tinguishing both who are not bankers and what bank- 'tain portion of their profits to depositors for the use 
ers should not be. of it, and, therefore, it may be legitimate for them to 

“It is at once clear that many bill brokers, financial take higher risks than they otherwise should do in or- 
and commission agents, who arrogate to themselves} 4er to earn the double profit. But the private banker 
the name of bankers in the city, have no shadow of has most of it, if not all, the money in his hands de- 
right to the title. They lack the first requisite of|Posited ‘at call.” He gives nothing to the depositor, 
banking, for they do not collect the money of the and is not spurred to make a profit. He is, therefore, 
public as a means of lending on or of facilitating the|t¢ be even more reprehended then the joint-stock 


payments of depositors. A bill-broker discounts just banker if he embark in risk, or lock up money in se- 
as a bank may do, and in many cases may have the |CUrities that cannot be realized. It is absolutely im- 


money of other people deposited with him to discount perative on his part, that he should avoid at all haz- 


with; but he does not pay and receive payment of ards any temptation to do so, and any appearance of 
sums for his depositing customers; he does not make doing it. 

the transfer of immense sums from the credit of one ‘ : . 
person to another a mere matter of ledger entries, |23 been said to make it evident that banks should 
He is merely a borrower, paying less for what he bor-|"°¢ be public loan contractors, and that financial 
rows than he lends it at. Ile may borrow from the|*Se"ts, bill brokers, and others, have no right to the 
public by taking in deposits of money at interest, or|"@me of bankers, Some house may mix up loan con- 
he mav borrow from a bank by rediscounting the tracting, bill broking, and a species of international 
bills in his case; but he is in no sense a banker because banking together, but they are not, therefore bankers 


“ 


ther points might be dwelt upon, but enough 


wor 


ones 





he does so. Still less are financial agents, so called, |™ the true sense of the term ; for their international 
ness no right to the name, and a few who are bankers, 


either from rivalry or by mistake, lend themselves to 


branches of finance that lie quite apart from thei 
path. Some attempt to discriminate the position o 


a banker, his functions and duties may therefore be 


considered seasonable, for the general public are no 
unfrequently misled by the confusion that a lax use o 


the name, and a wide interpretation of the duties 


must always produce. 


‘‘ Abstractions of political economy are not neces- 


now-a days, is not so honorable a calling as one could 
wish it to be in many instances, and it is therefore all 
the more to be deprecated when such agents assume 

the name of bankers. They have no right to the 
‘/ name, being, in fact, only a species of commission 
f) merchants. They sell their services for so much per 
cent. to a company or a nation, for the purpose of 
helping that company or nation to borrow a certain 
sum of money, and that is all. These people do not 


r 


f 


bankers. What we understand by a financial agent operations are merely a modified form of exchange 


brokering. It would, therefore be well for public 
convenience and for sound business if the attempts 
made to mix up names and calling in the fashion 
many people try to do were stopped. Bankers who 
really are such ought to refuse to be more than bank- 
ers, or even to seem to be more, on any pretext what- 
ever, and their name might not then be so readily ar- 
rogated by those who have no right to it. Both the 
too free use of the title by those to whom it belongs 


TE ERIS AEE T 


sary to enable one to comprehend the true position of 
a banker. The ordinary course of commerce reveals 
it at once. We see that the intervention of banking 
puts an end to the isolation of wealth, facilitates its 
diffusion, increases its power, and encourages its mul- 
tiplication. It does this because the first thing a 
bank does is to gather the surplus wealth of the com- 
munity into its coffers, and the next to lend what is 
thus collected to all who want the temporary use of 
money to enable them to utilize whatever marketable 
commodity they possess. By means of a bank the 


receive deposits for lending at short periods, do not and the abuse of it by those who have no right to it, 
have customers to work ‘current accounts,’ and re-|@¢ calculated to produce much confusion, and to do 
semble bankers in no essential particulars of their|®° little harm to the public.” 

business. Their business comes nearer to that of a} wo yy ~ Sait ies = : 
bill broker, and in its more honorable form may be},. Tur Power or Corrorations.— he latest mathe 
found associated with it, as also with the trade of an ny show og a a in the United States about 
ordinary merchant. Financial agents and bill bro-|; eee mas « hei road, with 4 nominal capital of 
kers are alike borrowers, but the former borrow for a ¥4.200,000,000; their gross receipts aggregate over 
long period, and ask money from the public which eee re po greatly in excess of the Gov- 
cannot be got back for many years, while the latter ernment debt and revenue ; all this sum is capable of 





are 


available funds of a community are employed to the 
full for the general good, and a comparatively small 
amount of money helps the production and the move- 


borrow for short periods. The responsibility of a fi- 
nancial agent differs too from that of either broker 
or banker, in that it is a responsibility to the general 
public and to an employer at the same time. The 


being controlled and directed by a few men ; on al, 
questions where railroad interests conflict with the 
interests of the public, the influ:nce of this wealth is 
a unit against the people. It employs great armies in 


Se 


ment of a large amount of wealth. It is of the 
essence of banking, therefore, that the public should 
be willing to trust the banker with their surplus 
wealth, that by this means they should be ready to 


agent is for the time being the servant of the borrow- ear rm hecactpgy pio of — * 1 the best cus- 
ing party, but he has at the same time a position be- = "a. i a) aged Be re dhe «ny egraph lines, 
fore the persons whom he asks to lend, that has been eadiest access to the public ear, and is the 


turn a useless hoard into reproductive floating capital. 
The paramount duty of the banker is to keep the 
capital thus entrusted to him always floating. Ile 


too often ignored. Towards them he stands as ws gs - ape pas a terrible ~~ to political aspira- 
pledge and voucher for the borrower, to a degree or ao ny So pl ate = poe e in its interest, and 
that it would be well if intermediaries of the kind felt | 0"S ©Very line of railway it keeps in its employ the 


has not merely to see that the securities he lends upon 
are good, but he has to see also that they do not lock 





more vividly. This has, however, nothing to do with 
the business of banking, and because a man gets up 


best legal taleut; these men become our Judges, and, 
having been educated to view laws relating to railway 


————E 


loans, and understands the payment of dividends on tenis from a cr maga 3 naturally interpret 
loans, he has no more right to call himself a banker |{c4 points in its favor. Members of the legal 
than if he were a tea-dealer. The trades are alto-|? rofession are often in the lobby to serve this interest, 
gether distinct, and the one is toa considerable ex- and ae a my oe Th where the representa- 
tent incompatible with the other. It would be dan- een - =e people, w ” e holding official positions, 
gerous, fur example, in a banker to assume that pub-|"° oh pt reap ne atv — claims adverse to the 
lic responsibility for a great borrower that a loan lee - “d . ae seal . — corporation is soul- 
agent ought to take. The failure of a State to meet oo. qi ye wee tet poet 1an philosophy, it has 
its engagements, or of a large corporation to hold its nee ih bv errr why “ong ie elixir of life. When 
own, would affect the bank that «stood sponsor me oe oe on _— = aw of primogeniture, they 
most injuriously, and to a degree that no institution supposed the country was secured against the evils of 
of the kind would lake the risk of. A bank’s risk|¥#S* individual wealth accumulating from generation 
should be distributed and its responsibility to the at i ogre re = certainty of death would 
community felt only through its responsibility to its ing t gee oer H istribution ; but a perpetual 
private customers. When banks take the place of ¢ — granted without consideration, has become a 
loan agents, therefore, they are forgetting their true ~~ we = = = gossamer hypese across the chasm 
position. They are dealers in money, but not com-|° on | ? qe ae Vans an constantly increasing 
mission merchants. Not only so, but the fact that wealth - ey on Ae, gon control. A corporation 
the loans which financial agents negotiate are mostly |°° —_ i: lg rags. gcd Sent to the Penitentary; that 
for long periods, if not irredeemable, should make|'S *° SY». ei an entire absence of individual re- 
banks aware that the business is not for them, because sponsibility, Vigorous, alert, all-powerful and _per- 
in its transmutation of floating into fixed eapital it is petual, it only needs unscrupulous managers to be- 
in antagonism with theirs, A bank should not even econei Ring ek — than Nero—a — dangerous 
have its own capital tied up where it cannot be rea- master than ivobespier re.—Inter national Review. 
dily used, and it has no business to undertake a trade =. . = . 
which would make its interests and those of its eus- rey om oes ee a ees — 
tomers ang a | cn ap muna! this respect. Large} force on this earth, argues that when ceil te nel 
»rofits can be made by loan dealing, and if the banks}. . nantes RH - s 

sh to lay themselves out for daese potion the temp- ov te george: Brac ning = Saws pew! oo shed by 
tation to get customers to put their money into loans fact bei nee at tee is aA ae = ' 1 bei — = 
would be irresistible. The leverage whicha respected ~ oa ‘ae from ale kin 1 a ra _—— vote “am A 
bank has over public opinion in this way, is far too Sofi se al as a eubets : of _— het another. ° 
great for it to be safe or wise to submit to this temp- . _anedigge Pare aie . 1 sr wn tan made 
tation. Acommunity might be drained of its work- pre ret peg sane: PY B f ake ” stk vas Oreste, and 
ing capital before anybody was aware, by its trans- —— ing rg ly of car See are united 
fer into unrealizable securities, that banks devoted ‘y ego oe pn —— wes = mc earthly 
themselves to this trade. Banks should only effect ms at of volatil soft character depending on the 
Wealth of all|such transfers at the bidding of their customers when ares" ane Sener pee, 


——— 


the money long up or in a form not easily recoverable. 
At any time the original depositor may want his 
money back ; at any time also a legitimate expansion 
of trade may require an increased accommodation at 
the banker’s hands, as well as leed to a reduction of 
customers’ balances by increased employment of 
money ; and in either case, should he have locked up 
the money he hold in securities that cannot be realized 
speedily without loss, or that do not run to maturity 
for a long period, he will find himself in a false posi- 
tion. For this reason it is that bankers have to be 
very careful and to restrict themselves in the range of 
stocks and bonds to which they commit superabund- 
ant capital in times when commercial demand for it is 
slack. For this reason, also, their loans, upon what- 
ever security, are nearly always for short periods when 
they are doing sound business. Bankers are thus the 
centres round which the whole complex system of 
commerce moves. It is their business to prevent the 
floating capital intrusted to them from becoming fixed 
or unrealizable in any security except at the will of 
its true owner. But, besides this, a bank is not mere- 
ly the instrument whereby private hoards may be- 
come generally useful for trade, it is also the means 
whereby the use of money can be economized by 
those who possess it, and its transfer effected rapidly 
and easily from one owner toanother. A banker does 
not merely hold the money of one person to lend it 
to another, but he keeps all his customers’ cash, as 
well as the accounts of credit by which they can com- 
mand cash, and through him these customers pay their 
debts, without requiring actually to transmit money. 
By the sale of so much produce one man obtains the 
right to as much of the wealth of another as is 
represented by so many thousands of pounds, and that 
amount the debtor orders his banker to transfer from 
himself to his creditor by his cheque. 


kinds thus passes from one person to another without| moved by influences quite outside Seir own. All| Gotp Mryinc ry Nortn Carorrya.—The famous 
the intervention of money, 


pares merely by alterations in| banks are tied down by these conditions and ought|Gold Hill mine in Rowan County, N. C., was sold un 
"aan 0oks, wes ; _ |to work within these limits, but private banks most|der a second mortgage for $25,000, and the work of 
position of this is ong of the highest responsi- | of all, because the private banker differs from the development will be immediately begun. 
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An Austrian Rattway ENGINEER has had the 
idea of protecting the builers of Jocomotives against in- 






back plates of the bottom of the boiler of an engine, 
were covered with a sheet of copper 1-25th of an inch 
in thiekness, the middle plate of the boiler being left 
unprotected. ‘The engine was worked for two years on 
apart of the line of the state railways, where the wa- 


ter was of very bad quality. When the tubes were| keeping the liquor and lunch place there. They caught the air| group, but there are other cases in which nothing is 
taken out, the incrustation was found to be 4 of an inch 


in thickness on the surface of the iron, and only from| engineer to look about the Comstock lode, and picked up a mine|The first group of the failures, which we may call the 
1-15th to 1-9th of an inch thick on the copper plates.| supposed to be worn out, called the ‘Hale and Norcross”| Aberdare group, appears especially to be treated more 
The iron was in many places corroded to tie depth of| They paid for it 70 cents per share, when the whole number of|leniently than the second. We cannot but think this 
1-20th of an inch, while the copper was entirely unaf-| shares afloat was only 5,000. They watered the stock, and it)leniency most unfortunate for the public. It is for the 
fected, and the iron plate beneath it, wh 





MINING aND BanxkinG SrpECULATIONS IN CALIFORNIA, 


An interesting chapter to the history of mining spec-| Judging by the paragraphs which appear in our daily 
crustation, by means of copper plates. The front and| ulations in California is contributed of the Bank of | contemporaries from time to time, the winding up of the 


Nevada, which is to rise on the ruins of the Bank of|concerns which have recently failed is in many 
Valifornia as the property of Flood and O’Brien, and|cases proceeding far too leliently. Messrs. Collie’s 


Fair and Mackay : 
Tb y are ail Irish, and Flood and O'Brien were a few years 
ago a sort of Delmonico to the operators on California street, 


and secrets of the patrons of their house, tried mining, got an 


en uncovered,}| went up bundreds per cent. 


looked perfectly new. ‘The particles of incrustatiou 
were larger on the iron than on the copper. The vost 


They built crushing mills, and began to feel under their shafts 
for the west mine. They d scovered a real bonanza, for in those 


FOR | i a mining ventures there is a reality as well as a romance, and 
of the copper covering is said to be trom $50 to $150) while the proprietors of the mine were asleep or ignorant, these 


per boiler in Austria. 


Another engineer, who examined| miners picked up their stock, and began to take $1,600,000 a 


and reported on the arrargement, says that the dura-| ™onth of bullion ont of this new acquisition. ‘The stock was 


tion of the boilers is doubled or tripled by the applica- 


watered, and went ss:yward. Four men owned all this wealth, 


mining bullion at the rate of $20,001,000 per annum. Raiston 


tion of the copper plates, which afford extraordinary | and Sharon owned half the crushing mills, and the railroad at 


security against explosion. 
less on copper than on iron and steel, which is porous 


= Ben i é ank’s monopol s well, 
and slightly oxidized, and consequently the vaporization - ma gat Nett 


is more complete, and there is a corresponding saving of| and ont, and let them become the Bank of California, Ralston 
In the construction of a boiler to be lined with| refused ; whereupon Flood and O’Brien and the rest immedi- 
copper, the iron plates may be of less thickness without ately organize | the Bank of Nevada, with five millions of paid-ap 


fuel. 


risk ; the weight of the boiler is thus considerably re- 
duced, and, lastly, the expense for repairs is decidedly 
diminished. A London journal comments thus upon 
the above facts ; “This combination of copper and iron 
in iron ships has been found very injurious on account 
of the galvanic action between the two metals, and we 
would need more satisfactory experiments with water 
of different qualities, and particularly with the acid wa- 
ter common in coal mines, before placing much value 
on this ‘improvement.’ ” 

TuE PRISMOIDAL OR ONE-RAIL RAILROAD completed 
from Houston to San Antonio, Texas, is now open 
for traffic. Japan is building one of the same kind 
that will be 500 miles long. 

Tne Prorrrs or Srreet Raipways 1 New York 
Ciry.—The business of some of the principal compa- 
nies in 1873 is shown by the report of the State Engi 
neer, as follows : 

Passengers Carried. Expenses. Receipts. 
Third avenue_----- 26,950,000 $1,463,090 $1,551,162 
Sixth avenue__-_-- 14,747,141 829,131 772,922 
Broadway & 7th av. 17,883,776 774,708 920,158 
Eighth avenue__-_- 15,148,018 669,319 798,040 

The Third Avenue, for the year 1873, had a net 
profit of $91,078 ; the Sixth Avenue had a deficit ; 
Broadway and Seventh Avenue netted $145,449, and 
Eighth Avenue, $128,721. The busivess of the Third 
Avenue Road for a series of years is given thus : 

1871. 1872. 1873. 
nee 8 miles. 8 miles. 8 miles. 


Passengers carried. 25,800,000 27,000,000 26,950,000 newed from time to time. Fo 
Expenses_-_-_--- $1,262,303 $1,410,419 $1,463,090 ward substituted a mixture of equal parts of chloride of 
1,554,162 sodium, sulphate of copper, salamoniac, carbonate of soda, 

" 91.073| 2nd balf a pint of saltpetre. 
2 161,896 and the hammering is continued until the steel becomes 
2 000,000! refined throughout tie whole substance, and assumes the 
eratacaihiien 16 112 ~—sC«045| desired shape. 


Receipte_.... ---- 1,450,195 
187,992 
1,916,000 


1,170,000 


1,541,592 

131,143 
2,161,856 
1,170,000 


| Sea 


These statements have value as affording a compari- 
son rather than as being truly accurate. 

Gigantic TunNets—At present two gigantic engi- 
neering feats are in comtemplation—one a tunnel under 
the Straits of Dover, between England and France, the 
other a like opening between Spain and Morvcco, under 
the Straits of Gibraltar. The recent achievements in 
tunnelling leave but littie doubt of the ultimate success 
of the enterprises should competent persons undertake 
them. The length of tne Dover tunnel will be a little 
over 20 miles, but at no point is the depth of the water 
over 170 feet. The completion of such a work and the 
extension of a railway to the Continent would be a grand 
improvement in every point of view. The Suez Canal 
is no more important work relative to difficulties or com- 
mercial advantages than the Dover tunnel would be. At 
present the union of Spain and Africa by means of a 
tunnel does not seem to offer such a vista of convenience 
and profit, though the advantages would undoubtedly 
increase in time. The distance is only nine miles, but 
the maxium depth of the water is 2,621 feet, or about 
half a mile. So the difficulties for boring here are much 


The inerustation is much| Virginia City, ‘The Flood and O'Brien crowd began to build 


other mills, and to compete for the greatest mines, and the 
A struggle resulted in a compro 


1ise directory. ‘They proposed to Ralston’s pariy to step down 


capital in gold, 

Sitver Discoverres on Lake Surerior.—Two let- 
ters received in this city during the week represent 
that highly important silver and gold discoveries have 
been made in the vicinity of Prince Arthur’s Landing, 
on the north shore of Lake Superior, about two hun- 
dred miles northeast of Duluth. These reports are 
trustworthy, and intimate that a few days ago, near 
what is known as the Thunder Bay mine (which has 
been yielding from $2,000 to $3,000 to the ton of rock,) 
aminer dropped down upon an out-cropping of crum- 
bled quartz, all bristling with native silver. At last 
accounts they were gathering the rock in carts and 
packing it for the stamp mill. It was thought it would 
yield from $3,500 to $5,000 per ton. Another discov- 
ery has likewise been made at a new opening called the 
“17 K” mine, recently bought up by some Boston 


LiquipatTions vs. BanKkrupticres ix Encuanp.— 


estate, we observe, has this week been thrown 
into bankruptcy; bankruptey proceedings have also 
been taken against one or two of the “Collie” 


heard of but liquidations, either private or public. 





creditors, of course, to judge what they shall do with 
each estate, according to their own view of their interests. 
The public have no direct interest in its turning out 
good or bad, and if those concerned are lenient where 
they ought to be strict, that is primarily their own affair, 
But the public have also an interest in this way, th 

the tendency to administer insolvent estates leniently is 
prejudicial to every honest trader and ought notto be en- 
couraged in conspicuous failures, which have all but 
caused a panic, and the thorough exposure of which 
would probably afford no small amount of enlightenment 
and instruction for the future. It cannot be doubted 
for instance that the investigation in bankruptcy of the 
affairs of one or more of the firms of bill-brokers who 
have suspended, as well as of the affairs of all the prin- 
cipal firms, without exception, who brought on their fall, 
would be most valuable to the public. We hear of “in- 
vestigation,” showing in the case of the Aberdare estate 
that the creditors may be paid in full, but an investiga- 
tion in open Court would be conclusive and satisfactory, 
which is far from being the case with such hearsays, 
The way in which these failures are thus passing away 
without any general results in the way of information 
to the public is, in fact, one more reason for the sugges- 
tion we have often made—the appointmont of a public 
functionary to conduct bankruptcies, who would be 
specially charged with the duty of exposing publicly 
the history of all failures of a certain magnitude, or 
which are otherwise instructive. Meanwhile we may ex! 
press the hope that the chief creditors in some of these 
cases will remember their own extreme interest in hay, 











men, who have a large force of workmen employed on 
their premises. In consequence of these silver discov- 
eries, and also of some rich gold quartz, there is a large 
amount of mining excitement ; indeed, so great is the 
interest aroused, that the Canadian Pacific Railway 
(now building from ‘Thunder Bay northward) is almost 
forgotten, nobody apparently caring whether it goes 
through or not.—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 

A NEW PROCESS, INVENTED hy MM. Garnantand Seig- 
field of Europe, for tempering steel, is much spoken of. 
The steel, heated to a cherry red, is sprinkled with sea 
salt, and worked in this state until it has assumed nearly 
the form required, the chloride of sodium being re- 
For the latter there is after- 




















The steel is again heated, 


It is then again brought slowly toa 
cherry-red heat, and plunged into a bath of the pro 
portions of three. and one-half quarts of rain water, about 
one and a half ounce of alum, the same quantity of car- 
bonate of soda and sulphate of copper, one ounce of salt- 
petre, and 5.843 ounces of chloride of sodium. The 
process is considered a very valuable one. 

Cuina Cray in Pennsyivanta.—A vein of excel- 
lent china clay, capable of use in the manufacture of 
the finest quality of pottery, is said to have been dis- 
covered near Phenixville, Pa. The vein is thought 
to be at least sixty feet deep. A large pottery estab- 
lishment is in operation close at hand, where experi 
ments will soon be made to test the value of the dis- 
covery. 





A NEW STEAM ENGINE FOR STREET RAILROADS has been 
introduced in London. It is entirely inclosed, and pres- 
ents the appearance of a small street car. The advantages 
claimed for this new pattern are a saving of £300 per 
annum in the working expenses of each car; an increase 
of speed when desirable; a more perfect control for stop- 
ping and starting than at present; and that at each ter- 








greater than at Dover. We shall expect to see the for- 
mer work done long before the latter. Spain is a kind 
of Bedlam; Morocco is famous for anything but enter- 
prise or exchangeable wealth. So neither affords a very 
respectable exit for a Gibraltar tunnel. But a Dover 


tunnel would be one of the great highways of civiliza- 
tion. 


-_-—— 


ENGLISH 1RON-MASTERS have bought large tracts of|why no interim dividend could be declared was that the 
land on the table-lands of Tennessee, also large areas| receipts had decreased nearly a penny per working mile 
of coal lands adjacent to the iron mines, and are about| as eomdared with last year. 
to develop on a large scale the mineral resources of| if the conductors would only divide with the company 
that region. The tracts are near the Tennessee River| what they put into their own pockets the dividends might 


and 1,500 feet above the sea, 


minus it can be disconnected and brought to the front 
of the car in less time than that taken by horses. The 
trials were considered very satisfactory. The engine 
is to be brought iuto use immediately in Paris also. 
Tramways—-At the half-yearly meeting of the Lon- 
don Tramways Company, on August 23rd, Mr. A. W. 
Young, M P., the chairman, explained that the reason 


A director declared that 


have been 5 per cent, 


pound, and two men, in five days, dug out ore worth 


ing a thorough exposure made, even at the risk of los. 
ing a little more—we cannot suppose any serious amount 


to be involved—than they would otherwise do.—Lon- 
don Economist. 


Sree. Bronze is the most popular material for 
ordnance at the present time among Kuropean engineers 
General Uchatins, of the Austrian army, is the reputed 
inventor of steel bronze, aud has been experimenting on 
it since September, 1872, but his claims are disputed by 
Colonel Rosset, of the Italian, and Colonel Narroff, of 
the Russian army, both of whom state that they conceived 
the idea as early as the year above mentioned. “ Steel 
bronze” guns are made of ordinary bronze, ninety parts 
of copper, and ten of tin, and the bore is reamed out to 
within about one-quarter of an inch less diameter than 
it is intended to be ultimately. The gun being firmly 
secured, conical plugs of hard steel increasing in size 
are forced through it by hydraulic pressure, compressing 
the metal about the bore and rendering it stronger, 
harder, and more elastic. The Scientific American says 
that Mr. Samual 1, Deav, of Boston, Mass., patented this 
process of securing a condensation of the metal around 
the bore in 1869, in America, England, and Austria. 
Colonel Laidley, of the United States Ordnance Bureau, 
says that the records of his office show that an order was 
given in July, 1870, for a aumber of Mr. Dean’s guns, 
but that through a want of funds the order was coun- 
termanded. It appears, therefore, that whatever credit 
attaches to the invention of “ steel bronze” guns belongs 
to the United States rather than to Nussia, Italy, or 
Austria, The latter country has, however, spent a great 
deal of money in the experiments which demonstrated 
the value of the process, and has been the first to make 
a practical use of “ steel bronze.” 





Porcevatn Cuay in Inpiana.—Professor E. T. Cox, 
State Geoligist of Indiana, in his report just issued, calls 
attention to the vast quantity of porcelain clay deposits 
in the State, equal to the best in the world for the manu- 
facture 6f stone china, queens-ware, and very available 
for Sevres china work. Measures have been instiuted 
to develop this great wealth, and factories will soon be 
erected in Indinapolis. 


Gop in Nova Scoria.—A “ pocket” of gold was 
recently extracted by some prospectors from a lead 
on the extreme western limits of the Oldham district, 
N.S., which is variously estimated at from $1,000 to 
$2,000 in value. This is the largest piece that has 
yet been taken out of any mine in the province, 


Cutorwer oF Sitver.—A deposit that promises to 
occupy an important place in the business of the Pa- 
cific coast, was iately made in the Pinal Mountains, 
Arizona, thirty-five miles from Fiorence. The min- 
eral is so rich that large lumps of it are worth $12 4 











$20,000, or at the rate of $2,000 a day to the man, 
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The Catacombs of Paris. 


TOURISTS UNDER THE FRENCH ME1ROPO!IS. 


The Paris correspondent of the London Globe writes to that 
journal under date August 11th : 

‘Parisians, perbaps content with the knowledge that their city 
contains so many curious sights calculated to attract strangers, 
know as little about Paris as Londoners do about London. 
They may have visited the numerous sea—coast bathing places, 
may know every Summer statin on the shores of the Channel, 
Normandy, Brittany, and the South, but they cannot expatiate 
on the art treasures contained in the Louvre, describe the great 
bell of Notre Dame, or descant on the view to be obtained from 
the summit of the Pantheon. They k:ow every inch of the 
boulevards, can rame every avenue in the Bois de Boulogne, 
and each lobby in that intricate maze known as the New Opera 
house ; but the catacombs are a sealed book to them, and al- 
though facilities are offered them for studying underground 
Paris, where the subterranean routes are named after the open 
streets and roads, none have cared to explore those pa sages in 
which the defeated Communists took refuge, lost themselves, 
and were starved. ‘Ihe first Monday in every month is set 
aside for the visit to the catacombs: tickets may be obtained 
from the Prefect of the Seine, and the time oceupied by the ex- 
cursiou is not thrown away. The other day the members of 
the Geographical Congress were invited to explore subterranean 
Paris, or as wuch of it as is generally thrown open to the pub- 
lic, as too much time would be absorbed were the whole of 
these avenues and roadways t> be visited, besides which there 
isa certain d nger of being lost, or, as frequently happens, a 
portion of the roofing falling in and crushing the exploring 
party. Reasons such as these have caused the visit to be limit- 
ed to the roadw ys, which lie between the Barriere d’Enfer and 
the galleries which contain the bones of those who were in- 
terred in the different Parisian buri l-gronnds, before the au- 
thorities had restricted the burial of the dead to certain ceme- 
teries, and which bad remained in the cloisters and old charch- 
yards before the Paris improvements were commenced. The 
time fixed for the visit was 1 P. Mr., but fully balf an hour be- 
fore that time, the intending visitors had assembled at the 
Octroi of the Barriere d’Enfer, fearing lest they might the treat 
they h d been looking forward to. Each person had been re- 
quested to provide himself witb acandle and a box of matches, 
bat the speculative urchin who never misses a chance of turn- 
ing a penny, bad heard of the projected visit, and the itinerant 
merch nd de bougies was at his post. Candles fitted to a wooden 
handle, with a broad cardboard guard to prevent the grease 
from dropping’ on the clothes of the person carrying it, were 
being hawked about ; boxes of matches seemed at a premium, 
and descriptions of the catacombs were largely purchased by 
the foreigners, who were assembled waiting for one of the muni- 
cipal enzineers who was to conduct them through the laby- 
rinths of that eurions place entered at the ominously-named 
Barriere d’Enfer. The membere of the Geographical Congress 
had mustered in force, and they were accompanied by a num- 
ber of ladies. While waiting the conversations reminded one 
of the confusion of tongues at the Tower of Babel. Russian, 
Italian, Spanish, and English were being spoken, and the pecu- 
liar American accent could be distinguished, as the manvers 
and customs of the different countries, to the generality of peo- 
ple almost unkuown, were discussed. ‘I he fair sex seems to 
well represented atthe Congress, and had Mrs. Jell:by been 
there, she would have learned how far her mission might be 
further extended, and how much the traveler and explorer would 
bail with delight the era when flannel vests will replace the covoa- 
nutand palm oil, with which it is the nature of some people to 


besmear themselves. As 1 o'clock sounded, the signal to get! 


ready was given, matchboxes were looked to, the candlez were 
firmly gripped, and some ladies, very sensibly, put on water- 
proof cloaks, drawing the hoods over their bonnets so as to 
guard against the moisture which, after the late heavy rains we 
have been having, filters through the roof: of the catacombs. 
Candles were lighted, and one by one the 200 visitors assembled 
disappeared down the winding staircase, with its ninety-two 
deep steps, which leads to the vaults below. Round and round, 
turning giddily, until at the end of five minutes a welcome voice 
anvounced that the bead of the procession bad arrived on the 
level ground, fifty-eight feet below the street above. The 209 
flickering candles gave a weird aspect as they illuminated, like 
80 many wills-o'-the-wisp, the dark chalkstone roof of the vaults 
through which the party took its way. The water was trickling 
down the walls, or dripping from the fungus-covered roof, to 
. the eminent discomfiture of those who wore new hats or light 
trousers, while here and there the gleam of the candles showed 
some patch of water, the endeavors to avoid which were ludi- 
crous. Some one would see a pool, make a jump to avoid it, 
and land in another perhaps deeper, sending up a shower of 
w ter, which made the candles spit and splutter, and caused 
those who had been sprinkled, inclined to use strong Jauguage. 
But as none eacaped some of these misbaps, as the sprinkler 
often got sprinkled in retarn, good humor s0on prevailed, and 
every one at last got careless plodding along without heeding 
the miniature ponds under foot, On the wall, inscriptions bear- 
ng the names of the streets under which the party were passing, 
showed the progress being made, while to the right and left 
were galleries, into which no one was allowed to penetrate, as 
in some cases the roof had fallen in, and in others fears were 
entertained that the heavy rains might bave rendered the gal- 
leries unsafe. After walking for about twenty minutes, the 
party halted ; the ladies were invited to go to the front, the 
men to bring up the rear. A few minutes more and a door was 
reached, over which a notice had een placed, saying that no 
smoking wes allowed, and that no one was permitted to touch 
the bones, although no one would fancy that the latter part of 
the probibition was superfluous, except in the case of enthusias- 
tic phrenologists. The pr i reached the funeral hall, 
or vast ossuary, where the bones of the dead have been ar- 
ranged in horrible order, with some ides of ornament. Skulls 
yellow with time, some loosing like polished mahogany, 





others like parchments or ivory, grinned in a ghastly man- 


ner at the passer by; thigh and am bones seemed ready 


for the invitation a la valse to join in Holbein’s ‘Dance of 


Death;” and many wondered if at the hour of midnight, some 


strange scenes might not be seen in such a charnel-house, Who 
could have p cked oat the skull of some Yorick from among the 
thousands of jawless craniums which were piled up and arranged 
in a variety of devices, or have distinguished between the bours 
which, according to the inscriptions over them, had come from 
the Cemetery of the Innocents, from the cloisters of Saint 


On quitting this charnel house the party retraced fits steps, 
returning to the spiral staircase by which the descent had been 
made after a visit of an hour, during which a distance slightly 
in excess of three miles had been gone over. Up the steps out 
of the dark and moist vault smelling like the grave, the daylight 
was hailed with delight, and although every one felt glad the 
visit had been made, every one was pleased 1t was over. Stories 
bad been told of how the Communists had been lost, how their 
rottiag bones are even now to be discovered when competent 
men explore the subterranean passages near Montrouge, so that 
each stair was mounted with a lighter heart, and every one felt 
relieved when the trap door leading to the catacombs had been 
closed. 

Cabs were in waiting to convey the guests to their hotels, 
and the principal members of the Geographical Corgress dined 
with Marshal De MacMahon.” 





Tue Sewers or Paris.—The members of the Geo- 
graphical Congress, during their say in Paris, made a trip 
through the famous sewers of that city. The trip is an interest- 
ing one, and unattended with the dis greeable trisls which natu: 
rally suggest themselves. ‘I he sewers are lighted with oil lamps, 
and bear the names of the corresponding streets above in white 
and blue enameled letters, so that the drainsmen always know 
where they are. ‘The voyage 1s divided into two parts, one by 
ail and the other by water. Half of the distance is made in 
neat little railway cars, beautifully polished and lit up with oil 
lamps and globes, which run along rails placed on the curbstones 
of the drain over which you ride, and which are drawn by men 
on either side. ‘The other half is made in barges, also elegantly 
lighted and towed by men. The most trying. features of the 
voyage is the want of air, but beyond this, there is nothing that 
the ordinary tourist of both sexes cannot support without the 
aid of counteracting remedies. The trip lasts about half an 
hour, and is a sight to be seen by all foreigners. 





—- 


Throwing the Shoe—Origin of an Old Custom. 








Very few, probably, of the thousands who throw shoes after 
bridal parties, as they are leaying tome know anything of the 
origin of the custom, Like a great majority of such usages, its 
origin is ancient and can be traced to Bible times, It was then 
the custom for a brother of a childless man to marry his widow, 
or at least he had the refasal of her. If he chose to reject her, 
the ceremony was public, and consisting in her loosing his 
shoe trom his foot (Deut. xxv., 5-10) and spitting in his face. 
His giving up the shoe was @ symbol of his abandoning all 
dowinion over her, and the latter part of the coremony was an 
aseertion of her independence. There was anjaffair of this kind 
between Ruth and Boaz. In some parts of the East it was a custom 
to carry a slipper before a newly marrie1 couple as a token of 
the bride’s subjection. The custom, as it exists with us, is very 
old in England and Scotland, The usual saying is, that it is 
thrown for luck, and that is the idea in this country, but origin- 
ally it meant a renunciation of authority over the bride by the 
parents. 

it was formerly a custom among tho Germans for the bride, 
when she was conducted to her chamber, to take off her shoe 
and throw it among the guests. Whoever got it in the struggle 
to obtain it regarded it, as an omen that be or she would be hap- 
pily married When the Emperor Viadimer proposed marriage 
to the daughter of Ragnald she rejected bim, sa) ing, ‘‘I will not 
take off my shoe to the son of a slave.” Luther being at a 
wedding told the bride that he had placed the husband's shoe 
at the bead of the bed, as a sign that he was to henceforth 
| govern. Train in his history of the “Isle of Man,” says, *‘on 
the bridegroom leaving his house, it was customary to throw an 
old shoe after him, aud in like mauner an old shoe after the 
bride on leaving her Lome to proceed to church, in order to 
secure good luck to each respectively, and if by stratagem either 
of the bride’s shoes could be taken off by any spectator, on her 
way from church, it had to be ransomed by the bridegroom.” In 
Kent, England, atter the couple have started on theit tour, the 
single ladies are drawn up in one row and the bachelors in 
another; an old shoe is then thrown as far possible, and the 
ladies run fori, the successful one being supposed to be the 
first who will get married. Sne then throws the shoe at the 
gentlemen, and the one who is hit by it is deemed to be the 
first male who will enter into wedlock. Generally it is con- 
sidered the older the shoe the better. 





Drawinc-Room Mustc.— For want of judgment, 
however, on the part of those who listen to music in drawing- 
rooms, considerable excuse may be found in the kind of music 
which they are often condemned to hear. Among the many 
rare gifts which seem to be now-a-days considered c to 
the greater part of the world, that of musical excellence is not 
omitted. ‘The sume folly which induces misguided persons to 
imagine that they can s ring together a readable novel, without 
any knowledge of character or grammar, and act a difficalt part 
with no understanding of stage requirements. bas led them to 
say with B ttom, ‘tl have a reasonable good ear in music; kt 
us have the tongs and the bones.” For the many attempts at 
playing by those who have no tonch, and at singing by those 
who have no ear, the system ot education which teaches chil- 
dren a certa n set of things wilhoat auy reference to their indi- 
vidual capacity for them, is in great measure responsible. But 
the worst speci of ical incompetency which may be 
heard in dsawing-rooms, are due to the want of perception and 
the vanity of those who exhibit the specimens, There are many 
men and women who might sing cr play agreeably, if they 
would confine themselves to thiugs within their powers ; but 
vaulting ambition carries them pell-mell into the dangers of dif- 
ficult music, which can only be encountered successfully after 
years of study and practice, and makes of the struggles which, 
it is to be hoped, are more painful to the r hearers than them- 
selves, a terrible warning. When one has been present at one 
or two performances of this kind, one cau understand the feel- 
ings of a professor of music, who was gifted with a very tender 
conscience besides a great talent, and being asked the reason of 
apn unusual fit of gloom, replied: ‘Well, I am just thinking 
whether I onght to goon t ing these amateurs. They come 
and learn, bat they understand nothing ; and they mostly have 
voices like | ttle cats.” 














Cricketers, Heaps or Pustic Scnoots, or ATHLE- 


Honore, &c., places which have been forgotten, and which the| tic CLups, anp or THE Univessities iN Enauanp, have long 


present generation does not r member. 


On the walls all kinds 
of philosophical inscriptions have beea traced, by the hands of| is at last arrived at, and it is a unanimous one. 


been delibera ing over the merits of Base-ball. Their decision 


It is to the 


the workmen, no doubt, as some of the axioms, intended to be| effect that base-ball is more fit for boys under twelve or fourteen 


sublime, verge on the ridiculous and would excite a smile were 
it not for tae solemnity of the spo. 


Another souvenir of the 





than for men, and that it is never likely to find favor with Eng- 
lish adults. It is acknowledged to be an improvement upon the 


Commune was to be found iu « row of skulls and arm and thigh| old game of ** rounders,” but another objection is thus stated : 
bones, which an inseription tells once belonged to those who) “ The authoritat ve and dictatorial powers wielded in the game 
were entombed in the Church of Saint Laurent, bat whose | by the umpires, are sufficient to militate against the possibility 


sepulchres were violated by the Federal insurrectionists in 1871. 


of its ever becoming popular in England,” 








The Road to Ruin of English Society. == 


It must always be with pain and delicacy and hesitation that 
we make any allusion to those who are supposed to be less able 
to defend themselves, and the more under just authority, as 
well, it must be added, as also the most sinned against. But 
one remark must be made. Even on the most superficial survey 
of society, whether in the great furnace ot the metropolis or in 
the lesser fires of provincial and rural life, who can shut his eyes 
to the lamentable fact that the gentler and kindlier sex have a 
very great deal to do with that boundless and rui trava 
gance which introduces all the voices, and disables all the vir- 
tues, even to decay and extinction? It may be the necessity or 
the duty of some to spend princely fortunes in princely pomp 
and luxury ; if so, they are only to be pitied for the difficulty of 
doing it gracefully and redeeming materia! waste with personal 
refinement. But in this great town, and each season more than 
the las, there are thousands and thousands who are manifestly 
tpending far more than circumstances will allow. For very 
much of this deep, widespread, and still spreading and the wo- 
men are answerable, It is they who dress at a rate far beyond 
their income ; they who insist on the best houses ‘in the best 
neighborhood; they who must have equipages for all uses, times, 
and places ; they who cannot abate their manifold requirements 
even when the family increases and nobler cares should take the 
place of childish things. 

Of course, the men have their besetting sins and their pet ex- 
travagances, sometimes very costly; and they have often the still 
greater fault of not explaining their pecuniary affairs to their 
wives with manly candor or common business-like accuracy. 
They do not make the wife a confidant and fellow counsellor. 
Gut there cannot be a doubt tuat in the great majority of houses 
the lady knows quite enongh to see, with a very little reflection, 
that she is driving her husband and family into straitness and 
embarrassment, with the risk of ruin. People must have very 
many and very good acres, or very good investments indeed, to 
be able to spend often the rental of a good estate in a single en- 
tertainment, a dressmaker’s or an upholsterer’s bill, a house at 
a fashionable watering place, a prolonged Continental tour, a 
necklace, or some other toy. Yet women are such creatures of 
rivalry and display, that they caanot help a sort of triamph over 
thore who are less fortunate or less spirited, and so are continu- 
ally the foremost to infl a pernicious rivalry. Whatcan their 
hustauds do? They submit, perhaps. They sulk, perbaps. 
Chey more commonly cast about for ways and means, and, as 
they hear and learn more, they are more apt to take counsel 
from despair, and give themselves up to the stream, in which 
they are already floating helplessly. Thsy cannot be worse than 
they are ; they may be better. So they speculate—that is, they 
gamble, ‘They soon find they are victims, and set it down to 
their simplicity or their scruples. By and by they make the dis- 
covery, that in such an affair it is better to be at the head than 
at the tail 3 better te be on the right side of the wall; better to 
é in the ring than an outsi er. So they press inward, give and 
= confidences, and in time are millionaires, or beukrupts and 
exiles, 








Tne Lonpon Gione says: “ At the northeast end of 
the little stone bridge, which crosses the Serpentine in Hyde 
Park, there stands in the corner, a little way back from the rail- 
ings, a semi-Greek erection of a monumental character. crowned 
by a shallow stone crater, or bowl of spurious Greek design. 
Of the thousands of dandies, nurses, soldiers, ladies and errand 
boys who pass this stone daily, not one in a thousand, probably, 
stays to read the now somewhat dim inscription, though now 
and then a nurse girl halts her restless charges at the railings, 
and from mere vacant curiosity stops and puzzles over tbe 
words. It is the following purport—that the spr ng covered by 
that conduit stone belongs to the manor of Hyde, and that the 
use of it was given by Edward the Confessor, to the monks of 
Westminister, and was used by them till the Reformation. It 
was theo taken from them and re-contirmed to the use of the 
abbey, by Queen Elizabeth. The yellow parchments, probably, 
which gave this boon to the Westminister monks,and reconfirmed 
it to the Westminister clergy, are no doubt still extant, if any 
one cared to seareh tor them in that wonderful modern Castle of 
Otranto—tbe record office in Fetter lane, where the deeds and 
charters of the Plantagenets and the Tudors, the Stuarts and the 
— sitoultaneously gather dust in their wine-cellar like 
ins. 








SaFETY 1N Batuine.—Bathing should always be 
avoided under the following circumstances, nam: ly : Within 
two honrs after a meal, and when exhansted by fatigue or any 
other cause; also when the body is cooling after perspiration — 
the bath to be taken when the body is warm, providing no time 
is lost in getting i. to the water; bathing in the open air should 
be avoided altogether, if, after having been in the water a short 
time, there is a sense of chilli » with b of the 
hands and feet. Vigorous and strong persons may bathe early 
in the morning, on an empty stowach, but young persons and 
those who are weak are safer in bathing three hours after a meai, 
the best 'ime for such being two or three hours after breakfast. 
Those who are subject to attacks of giddiness and faintness, and 
those who suffer from palpitation or oth:r senses of discomfort 
at the heart, should not bathe w.thout first consulting their 
medical adviser, 








_ Scorcu Lassres.—The Scotch young lady of the pe- 
tiod, says a North British friend who ought to know, is a type 
of her native land. There is not one bit of sham about her. 
They are educated for use, not show—to live a life of usefulness 
aud pleasure to others and themselves, so that they may either 
be fitted to train the children when married, or to spend their 
allotted life, if spinsters, in profitable empluyment. The 
Scotch girl is not crammed so that she may play and sing to ex- 
hibit. What she kno«ssbe has learned solidly. If she plays, 
which she generally can, she does not offend the musical sense 
by sitting down like a mark of interrogation, and thumping the 
soul out ol a showy piece of music, like an eccentric sky rocket 
in a shower of whirlings. Sbe may not venture on the con- 
fines of marvellous execution, but what she playsis generclly 
executed with feeling, trained accent, and proper time. The 
same rule holds good in every branch of education, 


An Amusine Myrn is told of the origin of the Finger 
Ring. When Jove released Prometheus from the bonds by which 
he had been confined, he cond i him, as a sort of penance 
—perbaps somewhat after the fashion of a modern ticket-of- 
leave—to wear upon his firger,as a ring, a link of the iron 
chain that had bound him to the Caucasian rock, in which was 
set a fragment of that rock itself. In this way, so fable goes, 
the custom of the finger-ring originated. There is every reason 
to believe that this use df Tie-engraved stone began with the 
Greeks, and from them wa: copied by their servile imitators— 
the Romans. It is every way a convenient and a natural one ; 
and our grsndtathers’ custom of wearing their seals at the fob, 
as it was called, or hanging from the side pocket, was a recur- 
rence to old Assyrian usages, which did not long hold its 
ground.—Fraser’s Magazine. 
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SuMMER RETREATS. THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


“PUBLISHED DAILY (EXCEPT SUNDAYS). 
COZZENS 


WEST POINT HOTEL, 


WILL BE 
Opexed on or about the Ist of June. 


Cor. Leidesdorff and Sacramente Streets, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 

BY MAIL (POST PAID), IN ADVANCE ; 
THRtE MOTHS ...cccceeeccesseeceeeces $300 
Oe TE. an cun cetbneidnedesecccce 5.50 


OnE YEAR... 00 vee 10.00 








For further particulars address EDWARD 
©OZZENS, West Point, New York. 


GLEN PARK HOTEL, 
WATKINS GLEN, N. Y. 


This well-known house, to which is attached | —_—_——— 
A vatuasL—e MINERAL ano MAGNETIC Spatva, | FRY 2 ° : 
used for drinking and bathing, and which can The Madison Silver Mine, 
accommodate over 200 guerts is situated within MADISON, New Hampshire. 


a few minutes’ walk of Sencca Lake and the 
This mine has a true fissure vein, beginning at the 


famous Watkins Glen, and is now open for visit- 
G firet-« Las 1 charges mod rate, aig . 

ors. Table Gre _ . AUGH y ater surface with one inch in width, and gradually increasing, 

: . till now—at a depth of 30 feet—it is four fect in width, 

well charged with mimeral, with walls dipping to the 


ili hiand Hlouse west, on an angle of 45 deg. The shaft is being sunk a 
2 


foot a day on the vein. 
This mine is situated on the line of the Conway Branch 
| of the Eastern Railroad, one-halfa mile from the Madi- 
GARRISON, N. Y¥., | son Depot. 
Will open June Ist. For particalars apply to 
Grand Unien Hoel, 4207 Street, and 4th Ave- 
pu, N.Y. G F. & W. D. GARRISON, 


| 
| 
| 











| Remittances by mail, or Wells, Fargo & Co., 
}at our risk. 











The lot on which this mine is located contains twelve 
acres of land, and has fifteen hundred feet, or more, on 
the vein, which runs South 20 West, North 20 Fast. 

This mine has been examined by Col. J. B. Morgan, of 
Somerville, St. Lawrence County, N. Y., to whom we 
refer. 

We invite Capitalists to investigate this property. 

For further information apply to 

B, F. LARRABEE, 
54 Washington Street, Bosron, Mass., 
and to C, TURNER, 
24 Cabot Street, Sarem, Mass. 








MOUNT MANSFIELD HOTEL 


STOWE, VT. 


N. P. KEELER, Manager. 








ENVELOPES. 


SAMUEL RAYNOR &« CO., 
115 & 117 William Street, N. Y., 


Manufacture every style of Envelope, 
from the smallest drug size to the largest 
Offizial Size, and of any size, pattern, 
shape, or quality, including White or Blue 
Cloth Lined, and Parchment wanted by 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers, 
Railroad or Express Compames. All 
well made and gummed in the best man- 
ner. Samples given when requested. 


THIS POPULAR SUMMER RESORT REOPENED 7 
JUNE Ist, 1875, 


——_____ 





250 rooms, The rooms are large and airy, lighted with 
gas. Billiard rooms, bowling alleys, croquet grounds, 
theatre and telegraph office. A good carriage road is 
constructed to the summit of Mount Mansfield, where 
there is an excellent hotel. The walks and drives are 
unsurpassed, The hotel will be kept in first-class style. 
Stages run to and from Waierbury in convection with all 
trains. An addition of 55 rooms since last season. 


Palisades Mountain House, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J,, 
with addition of 130 rooms, will open on Ju:e 
Ist, Apply at iho House, or to F. A. HAMMOND, 
Hotel Roya!, Sixth Avenue and 42ud S'reet, 
e. ¥. D 8. HAMMOND, Preprietor, 


PARK HOUSE, SEEDS AND PLANTS, 
SUMMIT, New Jersey, 


6 CG The True Cape Cod Cranberry, 
(One hou:’s ride by Morris and Exsex R.R. Five *, ~* best sort for Upland, Lowland, 
minotes’ walk from Depo’.) Je 


or Garden, by mail prepaid, $1 
per 100, $5 per 1,000. All the New, 
Choice Strawberries and Peaches. A 
priced Catalogue of these and all Fruits, 
Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Bulbs, Roses, Plants, &e., and FRESH 
FLOWER AND GARDEN SEEDS, the 
choicest collection in the country, with 
all novelties, will be sent gratis to any 
plain address. 25 sorts of either Flower, 
Garden, Tree, Fruit, Evergreen, or Herb 
Seeds, for $1.00, sent by mail, prepaid 
WHOLESALE CATALOGUE TO THE 
TRADE. Agents Wanted. 

B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 


and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass. 
Fstablished 1842, 








An extension of fifty bedrooms haa been lately 
added ; modern improvements and neatly fur- 
nished, Kent ag « fi st-class family hotel, Lt is 
now ready to show 10oms for the season. Apply 
to J. RIERA, Proprietor. 


SANDS POINT HOTEL, 


SANDS POINT, L. L., 


Will open on May Ist for Sommer Gnestr. Steam, 
er Scawanhaka leaves Peck Slip daily at 4 ani 
38:d Street, E. B., at 4:15 P.M  Return'ng, 
leaves Sands Point at 7:50 A. M. 

G. DUNSPAUGH. 


Sweet Springs, 


MONROE COUNTY, West Virginia. 











OFFICES TO LET, 
WITH ALL THE MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, 
SPLENDID LIGHT an» VENTILATION, SUITABLE 


For Banks, Bankers, Brokers, Merchants. Law- 


This delightfal summer resort will b: onen 
for the accommodation of visi ors on the 15th 
of June. No establishment is ite superior in 
point cf comfort or el gance of its appointmente. 
Charges per day, $3; per week §17 50; per|,, ner ‘ 1 d 
mooth A twenty-eight cays, $60, Excurs on yers, Railway, Instrance and other Companies, 
tickets at reducea rates, good for the erason. by IN BUILDINGS 
the Pennsylvania Central or Baltimore and Obio | 38, 39, 40, 42, 57, 64, 66, 69, 71, 73, 74 a BU 


Railroads. 
Parties or fam‘lies desiring to m+ke arrange- BROADWAY, 
Nos. 5,7, 17, 19, 34, 36, 49,53 NEW STREET, 


ments for the rea-on will please acdress Soe 2 ae bo a 
; * Nos. 4, 6, , 21 & 3S o STREKT, 
CAPIAIN J. H. FKEEMAN, as above. Nos. 55 and 57 EXCHANGE PLACK. 


THE WEST END HOTEL, "NEAR WALL sTRE=T 


FORT WASHINGTON, , : 





|HARRISON & CO.,.........Proprietors. | 1.440. 


APPLETONS’ | 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 
ly rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 
The work onginally published under the title of Tur 
New American CyCLorrpia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in | 


| all parts of the United States, and the signal developments | 


which have taken place in every branch of scierce, litera: 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and ,ublisherst, 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue | 
a new edition en‘itled “ The American Cyclopedia.” j 
Within the last ten years the progress of discovery iu | 
every department of knowledge has made a new work ot | 


The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the { 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the | 


finement of social life. Great wars and consequent re,o- 


peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial! and industrial activity has been commenced, 


been made by the inéefatigable explorers of Africa. | 
The great political revolutions of the last decade, with | 


public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious | 


to know the particulors. Great battles have been fought 


and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the | 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now to } 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. { 
In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 


accurate account of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production 1m literature, and of the newest 
inventions 1n the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- 
cinct and original record of tLe progress of political and 
historical events. 

‘Lhe work has been begun after loug and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resource for carry- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printea on new type, forming in 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such improvements in its composition as 
have been suggested by longer experience and enlarged 
knowledge. 

‘The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘hey embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics anv 
manufactures, Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pains have been spared to insure 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 1s 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopwdia, and 
worthy of its high character 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
iarwe octavo volumes, each containing about 800 pages, 
tuity iliustrated with several thousand wood Engravings, 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 

PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING 
In extra Cloth, per vol.....0«. 
In Library Leather, per vol. 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per v ecccce 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol.10 00 
Jn Full Ruscia, per vol.....cccccece-secceeslO 00 

Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes unt 
ompletion, will be issued once in two months. 

*,* Specimen pages of the “American Cyclopedia, 
showing type, i ustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, on 
applicaaon. 

First-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 

Adress the Pyblishers, 


b. APPLETON & CO., 
549 & 551 Vroadway, NEIV 






















YORA. 








THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852 


DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 

RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 
ts Published Every Saturday, bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 

14 and 16 Soatt Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK CITY 


FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM in Advance 


Half * 
industrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- | a 


| 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes o! Quarter 66 


Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have 
\ 


Local Agents Wanted! 


An Agent Wanted for each Town 
and County in the United States. 


Parties desiring to act as agents must accompany their 
application by a letter of recommendation as to character 
and responsibility from and signed by the Editor of a 
newspaper published in the town or county for which 
agent proposes to act. The agency is to sell the bonds of 


the Industrial,Ezhibition Company. 


reference an imperative want. | Whole Bonds $20 each, 


0 « 


ee 


The Industral Exhibition Company will furnishjagents 
with Circulars, ete., ete. 

Each newspaper published in the town where agent is, 
located will, as soon as agency is established, be given an 


the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into } advertisement, advert.sing such agency and the Company, 


and fully explaining the plans, puposes and objects of the 
Company. Such advertisement will continue in such 
papers as long as agency is sucessfully conducted. 

The Industria] Exhibition Company is the first to 
adopt the plan so long in use by the European govern- 
ments of issuing bonds when the principal ismade secure 


and net risked, but where there is a chance fora large 


information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an | Premium, an investment of $20 is sure to return to thein- 


vestor $21--one dollar more than cost—and the holder of a 
$20 Bond may obtain a premium either of 350, $100, $200 
$500, $1,/00, $3,000, $5,000, $10,000, $25,000 or $100,000, 
The interest which is oridinarily distributed to all the 
bond-holdera pro rata, is in this loan distributed by 
chance. The purchaser of a bond knows he will receive 
back his investment, with a small rate of interest added, 
and in consideration of taking this small rte of interest, 
he has a chance in the above named premiums, which are 
sunply the d'stribution of interest on the whole loan. 

Kach bond participates in four drawings each year, 
until it has drawn a premium, when it is surrendered, 
the premium paid, and the bond cancelled. 





The Industral Exhibition Company, under a special 
charter, granted by the State of New York, is given aue 
thority to issue these bonds, The Legislature of the 
State, recognizing the great benefits which will arise from 
the success of this enterprise, have exempted all the real 
estate and property of the Company from taxation and 
assesments for five years, and has also conferred other 
great privileges. 

Every American who understands the purposes of this 
Company will, of a necesity, fecl a pride in aiding it to a 
succe: sful termination. 

Each individual who buysa bond becomes an owner and 
an interested party, and when he views the structure 
erected with his money can say, “I aided to erect in our 
country the most magnificent building the world has 
ever seen, a paiace which, in truth, represents the indus- 
try, energy and mechanical genivs of the American 
people.” 

The manufacturers and the inventors of America are 
peculiarly interested in h_ success of this enterprise, 
for the reason that it is to be their home, where all their 
inventions and manufatures can be exhibited and sold. 

The building wi}l contain 5,320,000 square feet of space. 

Purchasers desiring Bonds before an agency is estab- 
ished where they reside, wili communicate direct with 
th office from where they can be supplied. 

Parties desiring to act as agents or to purchase bonds 
will address 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION CO,, 
12 East 17th Street, 
(Between BROADWAY anv FIFTH AVENUE), 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Note—All moneys by draft on New York, or Express, 
or postal order - charges paid by sender. 














THOMAS 





APPLY AT THE OFFICE OF 
OPPOSITE THE PALISADES 


EDWARD MATTHEWS, 
4and6 BROAD STRETT.N.Y | 


This bijou establishment, now open, is accessible by 
steam, from all business centres in Forty-five minutes 
Baths and Croton Water in all the rooms, 


CHARLES H. SHELLEY, Proprietor. 





“HAND BOOK” 





Whitestone House, Sterling Exchange Tables 
WHITESTONE L. I. By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
Peing eotirely renovated and newly furnished, 


will be opeved on June let, 1875, Every room 0. CROSBY, 19 William, Sty N.Y, | 


has gas, electric bells, &c., PBICE, 62.00. 








profit, HE’S 





R. AGNEW, 
The Sensational Grocer ! 


For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and gen- 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 


THF MAN. 


Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N.Y., 


Every Family should know it! 


Formerly of Murray and Greenwich. 


T. R. AGNEW, MAKE NO MISTAKE, 


THE NO. is: 











a 


16 





THE ALBION. 














_OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, _ 


INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE. 











CUNARD LINE. 


The British and N. A, R, M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
hree Sailings every week—From New York every 
ednesday and Saturday. From boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
| PROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON, 


By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Second Class, £18. 
By Steamers Carrying Stecrage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 
1 Guincas, according to accommodation. 
FROM NEW VERE OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Ciass, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional, 
Steerage, at lowest rates. 
&teerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
a * rts of Europe, at lowest rates. 
Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
vre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean ports. 
For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Bowling Green, N. Y 


no passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 
ng, N. Y. 
, CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenr. 


ANCHOR LINE. 


CARRYING U. 8S. MAIL. 








New York and Glasgow. 





STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 





From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River. N. Y.: 





VICTURIA.......s000 +++.+ Saturday, Sept. 11, at 2 P.M, 
UTOPIA .... - Saturday, Sept. 18, at 7 P. M, 
ETHIOPIA. Saturday, Sept. 25, at 2 P. M, 


BOLIVIA... “Saturday, Oct. 2, at 7 A. M. 


RATES OF PASSAGE-— TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, 
LONDONDERRY, QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST : 


Cabin Passage—$65, $75 and $80, currency. 


INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE at lowest rates. 


errt Peer 


@@™ Drafts issued for any amount at current rates, 


Send for circulars, giving turther information, to Com- 
pany’s oflices, 7 Bowling Green, New York. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE, 

This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Veesels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoid Ice and HleapLanps. 

Tons, 
+o 871 








Tons. 
CANADA be ee eee ee 4276 
GREECE 4 


rar: 


teweteeewreee 





One ot the above steamers will leave New York every 
Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
gay. a cae and fortnightly to London direct from 

ew Yor 
Cabin ~~ lle Liverpool.........+ seeeeeeees$70 and $80 

Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 
Steerage passage at greatly reduced prices. 

Passengers ked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonde: rry, Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 


The Steamships of this line are full-powered, and_the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 

ork. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, affording every convenience for the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
fort, with economy. 

For further particulars ously at the Company’s office, 

F. HURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








Notice to the Holders, of 
Arkansas State Bonds 


Orrice Stare Boarp oF Finance, 
Lirrte Rock, January 29th, 1875. 
UNDER A RECENT ACT OF THE 

Legislature of Arkansas the undersigned 
have been constituted a Board of Finance 
for the State, with authority to correspond 
witb the holders of the bonds of Arkansas, 
in order to agree upon some uniform plan 
of consolidating and settling the just 
debts of the State. Holders of such bonds 
will do a favor to the Board by conferring 
with them at an carly day. All letters 
addressed to them on the subject will 
receive proper attention. 
A, H, GARLAND, Governor. 
M. M. ROSE, 
G. N. PEAY, 
State Board of Finance, 





REMITTANCES 
To Great Britain and Ireland. 


TAPSCOTTD’S 


Emigration and Foreign Exchange 
OFFICE, 
86 S0UTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
and LIVERPOOL, and DRAFIS for £1 Sterling ani up- 
wards, available in all parts of ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
SCOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowest Rares by” 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
_86 South Street, NEW YORK. 


INSURANGE, 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BROAOWIY, ™ WV 
Corner of Cedar Street. 

NEw YORK, January lith, 1875. 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF TILE AF 
tairs of the Company is published in conformity with th« 














requirements of Section 12 of its Charter . 
Outstanding Premiums Jar. 1, 


$91,546 78 
610,221 ¢9 


BT 4occccrcccceccceveccescess 
Premiums received from Jan. 1, 
to Dec. 31, 1874, inclusive.... 


Total amount of Marine ne Premiums... $731,768 7° 


This Company has issued no Policies, ex- 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
No risks have been taken upon HULLS 


OF VESSELS. 
Premiums marked off as earned during the 

PETIOd AS ADOVEsscereeerecccesereeesceeees $613,795 JE 
Vaid tor txpenses, and 

Rebates, less Savings, c., 

during the same per oo coocces 440, 588 14 

feturo Premiuns,,., $82,786 4 

THE COMPANS Has 'T ne yy pt ASSETS 
Vash in Bank .eose secececeseee $155.0) 

United States and other stocks... .469, 190 00 

Loans on Stocks, drawing interest193,300 00 











$817 870 0) 
Premium Notes and Bills ceceivanle....... 106,350 14 
Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 50,128 72 


Remsurance and Claims due the Company 
estimated At.cee coccccccccccecececeress 4€,018 93 
Total Assets... seccrcccrcccceccceeses $1,020,367 78 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, o1 
their legal representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 
2nd day of February next. 
TILE UNREDEEMED BALANCE OF THE CERTI 
FICALES OF THK COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 
1867, AND THIRTY PER CENT. OF THE ISSUE OF 
1868, will be redeemed and pid im cash to the holders 
thereot, or their legal representatives, on and after 
TUESDAY, the 2nd day of February, from which date 
interest thereon will cease. ‘The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and cancelled to the 
extent redeemed. 
A dividend in Scrip of FIFTY PER CENT 
declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums to 
the year ending December 3ist, 1874, which may be 
entitled to participate. Certificates for which will be is- 
sued on and after TUESDAY, the 6th day of April next 
By order of the Board, 


TRUSTEES: 
WILLIAM LECONEY, 
WILLIAM A. HALL, 
THEO, W. MORKIS, 

THOUS, 


WALTER H. LEW Is, 
GEORGE W. SMITH, 
HENRY D. ROLPH, 
JOUN +: , ae 
d ° DUNHAM, 
LEVI x“ BATES, 
RICHARD P. BRUFF, 
FRANKLIN EDSON, 
STEPHEN L. MERCHAN1 
JAMES L. HATHAWAY, 


JOEN K. MYERS, 

11. B. CLAFLIN, 
G_D. I. GILLESPIE, 
A. 8. BAR 

WM.T BLODGETT, 
JOUN A, BARTOW, 
ALEX. M. EARLE 
FRANCIS MORA 


ALBERT B. STRANGE, 
A AUGUSTUS LOW, 
FRANCIS PAYSON, 
JEHIAL READ, 

JOHN R, WALLER, 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuosas Hare, Secretary. 


NEW YorE 
Loan and Indemnity Company, 


229 Broadway, corner Barclay Street, N. ¥, 
Capital $1,000,000. 


Transact a GENERAL BANKING BUSINSSS, 
Receive DEPOSITS subject to CILECK AT SIGHT 
paying Et. fEREST on DAILY BALANCES, 
CHECKS on this Company pass through 
the CLEARING «© OUSE, 
Kecerve TRUSTS and FINANCIAL AGENCIES 


keep trav+fer-books, register STUCK, and act as TRUS- 
TBES for RALLROADS and other corporations and foi 
individuals. 





WILLIAM BR, FOSTER, Pr>sident. 
ANDREW McKINNEY, Vtor-Presiient. 


IDIRECTOS : 
T. W. Park, 
Prosper P. Shaw, 
Alezander E Orr 
Wilham B. Ogden, 
Aaron Claflin, 
George H. Brown, 





Charles Stantor, 

John H. Cheever, 

| Abe Deuison, 
George hh. Bissell, 
WithamH, Breeden 
John G. Hoyt 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 


184%, 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
InLAND NaviGcation Risks, 


=|And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 


its Assets for the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 





the assured, and are divided annually, 


upon the Premiums terminated during 


the year, Certificates for which are 


issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 

OUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





24th Annual Report 


—OF THE— 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 


156 and 158 Broadway, 


Income For the Year 1874. 

For Pr » Extra P: Coo... 0 G1, 51x, 132 00 
For Interest..cccse ee.e-e eee 580,970 96 
For Interest, &c., accrued...... 283, 188 4d 


$2,405,6:0 75 








Disburser ents, 
Paid for Ciamms by Death on 
Policies and Payment of 2n- 
NUItHPG. reer secrseeeccerecees 
Pad fee Dividends, Retura 
Fremiums, Purchased Poli- 
oxes, and Interest on Divi- 
dend. &« 


$591,234 CO 


162,190 68 


es ee 


Total amount returned 
to Policy-holders, $1,056,424 98 
Paio tor “xpenses Salanes, 
Taxes, Medica) Exam ners’ 


Fees, Commismons....e.... 295,508 53 
—— $1,951 959 6 
Assets. 
Ca-h in Bank. Trust Company, 
$60,320 £7 


ant! on hand..cccocc-coccces 
Bouds and Mortgages, and In- 
terest accrued on fame ... . 
Loans on Polictes 10 force...... 
Unite! States and New York 
State Stocks.....+... 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual 
Premiums deferred, and Pre- 
miums and Interest in course 
of collection and —— 
BION. .. . +000 + 513,00a 24 
Temporary Loans on’ Stocks 
and Bonds (Market va'ze ot 


5,158, 67 37 
2,279,738 08 


105,256 00 








the Securities, $301,278...... 644,980 47 
Interest due to date, and all 
other property........ eee oe 26,705 95 
Gross AgSOtS.... wee -eecccccseeee $9, 690,75) 48 


Reserve requi'e for all policies 

in force, Carlisie4 per cent.. $7,415,083 19 
Claims by death not yet due .. 284,930 00 
Dividends uvpaid and all o:her 
liability.ccccccccscesessssvoes  199,'05 13 





— $7,852, 07 sore 71 
Undivided Surplus. - - - - $1,837, 677 17 17 


The Manhattan invites a comparison with other first 
class Companies as to the following p :rticulars : 

The large excess of Assets over its ee. 

The sms!l Ratio of E: to Inco 

Care iv the selection of Risks, aout i. the small per 
centage of death claims. 

Prudence and Skill in Mavegement. 

Justice and Liberality in the Payment of Losse< an’ 
Dividends. 

The even and uninterrupted success of its operations 
for a quarter of a century 

The interest account exceeds the claims paid. 

No portion of the business of this company has been 
derived from reinsuring the msks of unsuccessful com 
panies. 





HENRY STOKES, Presiden, 

Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Presiden: 
J. L. HALSRY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS Actuary. 





| Wiliam roster, J;., Shristop her Meyer, 
G. M. Van Nort QP. Lowrey, 
| A. McKinney, Wiliiam H. Foster, 
JuaN T. BANKER, Secretary 





a4 WEMPLE, 


Hi. B.STOMES, ” | Ast Secretaries 


OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


35 WHALE STREET, w. Y. 


NEW YORK, January 2Ist, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT UF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 1874, is published 
in conformity with the provisions of its Charter: 


Outstanding premiums December 3lst, 1873.. $246,9.0 93 
Premiums received from January oes De- 
~ Comber 31-t, S74 cccreccrcccrcoesss: veses 19398,8C6 06 


Total P 





pon cach e 
,02°,776 99 








Amount of premiums earned from January _ san 
Ist 10 December 31st, 1874........ sroeee $l, 401 29 20 
Less returm premiums........s0+ces..ss0000 7,118 3 27 


Net earned premiums ... . $l 313,615 93 93 
Paid during the same period : Jom- 

missions, Expenses and Re-Insurance, less 
SALVAGE .. cee ccccccsoccvccerosccsesccecss 


1,065,183 89 
; $213,427 u4 
Paid cash dividend to stockholdere, 

August Ist....ccce.... evcveees $29,000 Ov 


-$155,755 29 


Tt.) Company hae the following Assets : 
Cesh in banks and with ba kers.. $32,737 49 
United States, State, Bank and 

other Stocks. .....- ..-0....e000 406,750 00 
Interest due on Investmects ..... 5,953 24 
Preminm Notes and Premiums in 

course of collection... ....+++.+ 463,839 89 
Re-insurance and salvages due, and 

scrip of other companies ........ » 98 00 


$997,562 62 62 
A Semi-Annual Dividena of FIVE (5) PER CENT. wil; 


be paid to the stockholders, or their legal representatives 
on and after MONDAY, January 25tb, 1875, 


Paid cash rebate«ment to dealers...... 


TRUSTEES: 


FRANCIS HATHAWAY 
AARON L, REID, 


JAMES FRE&LAND, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 


ROBERT L, TAYLOR, JOHN © WOOD, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNING, 
WILLIAM WATT, HENRY EYR 


JOSEPH SLAGG, 

FDWARD MERRITT, 

— T. WILLETS, 
EDGER 


TON, 
HENRY k. KUNA ARDT 


eL LWOOD WALTER, 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, 
SAMUEL L, IIAM, 
BRYCE GRaY, 
N. L, MoCREADY. 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jr., N, 
HAROLD DOLLNER, PAUL N, SPOFFORD, 
JOSEPH WILLETS, JAMES )OUGLAS, 
WILLIAM B, 8COrr. 
ELLWOOD WALTEH, President. 
AKCOH. G. MOATGOMERY, Jr. 
Vice-President, 
ALANSON W. HEGRMAN, 
Second vv lce-President 
(, J, DFSPARD, Secretary. 











_ STEEL PENS. 

















MANUFACTORY OF THE 


SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England. 





SWAN QUILL Action! 
SPENCERIAN 


|STEEL PENS. | 


~ These Fens are comprised in 15 numbers ; of the Num. 
Bex One Pen alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873. 

and the sale is continually increasing 

They are of superior English make, and are justly ccle- 
brated for their elasticity, duratility and evenness of 
point. For sale by the trade generaiiy. 

GQ To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing 2!l of the 15 
numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISUN BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, N. ¥., 


AMOSKEAG 


Manutfactuxving Company, 
MANCHESTER, N. E., 
Manafacturers of Steam Fire Engines, 























Locomotives 
and Stationary Steam Engines, 
Soilers, Cotton and Woolen Machinery, Tools, 


TURBINES WHEELS, 
Mill Work and Castings of every Description. 








WM, AMORY, Tr , City Exch Mass 
E. A. STRAW, Agent, Manchester, N, HH. 


t 


